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A JOURNEY FROM VIENNA TO BELGRADE 
IN JULY, 18386. 


By the Dragoman of the United States Legation at the Sublime Porte. 


I Lert Vienna, in the Li/- Wagen, at half past six o’clock in 
the evening, for Offen, or Buda, as called by the Viennese. 
The Donandampfschiff being ready for passengers at Pres- 
burg, another line of coaches conveyed those, who would 
otherwise have been my companions, to that place,—so that 
I had the entire Interieur to myself. We drove three horses 
abreast—a neatly attired Posti/yon blowing his horn, as the 
vehicle rolled from the Post-House. The Conducteur was 
a good-for-nothing, lazy sort of a man, and after our depar- 
ture, I knew of his existence only, by the sonorous sounds 
accompanying a troubled sleep. 

It was with no little sorrow that I tore myself from Vi- 
enna. My thoughts lingered upon the Prater, the Graben, 
the Glassis, the mountains of the Preuil, and the numerous 
objects of curiosity and richness in that beautiful city. One 
may, for days, wander untired over the scenery surrounding 
it, and visit and revisit, with instruction, the depositories of 
the Arts and Sciences it contains. While the Sphinx, the 
Mummy, and numerous Hieroglyphics detain the visitor 
to the “ Egyptian Gallery,” to the lover of romance the 
“Collection Ambros,” alone, offers abundant attraction. Its 
coats of mail, its helmets, costly trappings and caparisons 
glossy with velvet, and heavy with embroidery ; its long 
lances, and long swords; its Turkish bridles, crooked scimi- 
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tars and captured crescents—are things one cannot soon tire, 
in gazing on. But, if | commence enumerating the attrac- 
tions of Vienna, where shall I end? 

J said I left it with sorrow : for I left it, most probably, for- 
ever—and now felt,in turning my face towards Hungary, after 
a hasty travel over the fairest parts of Europe, that, in quitting 
this capital, I was entering upon a land, at least, of semi-bar- 
barism. After passing under the walls and over the ditches 
which surround the city, we entered upon an extensive plain, 
while beautiful Vienna, Schoenbrun, Tivoli, and the Preuil 
fast receded from sight. Kissing my hand, as the shades of 
the night gathered around me, in a last farewell to these lovely 
places, I drew my head within the Eil-wagen, and was glad 
soon to forget the separation in sleep. 





I did not awake, next morning, until near five o’clock, at 
which time the Eil-wagen stopped at Kagendorf, a village 
immediately on the banks of the Danube. A first question 
was—where is Presburg? in answer to which I learned, that 
we had passed it inthe night. The Eil-wagen was standing 
in a court yard, under a thatched shed, and here were we to 
have our breakfast. In travelling, from Strasburg to Vienna, 
I had always found those who spake either French, English 
or Italian, but, here, no one knew any thing of those langua- 
ges; and entirely ignorant myself of the vernacular tongue, 
I felt that I was in Hungary indeed! At last, | sueceeded in 
making the Gust-hans Meister, understand, that I had not 
yet breakfasted; and he placed before me the customary 
* Keiserbeer,” and “ brode,” until a chicken and cotlee were 
prepared. 

A Hungarian Inn resembles much those of Germany of 
the interior class. When the Eil-wagen stops, the landlord 
but not outside of it—salutes 
you, acquires a “bit of information” from the Conducteur, 


comes to the door of the house 





and, then, slowly returns to give any necessary order. The 





traveller enters a room, which presents the interesting pic- 
ture of several heavy old tables; long, black settees against 
the walls; and a few solid chairs made to outlast many a gene- 
ration of smokers. Around a coarse wooden table, you will, 
generally, find seated some half dozen or more quaint, old 
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figures, reminding you of the Pilgrim fathers, most vehemently 
engaged in—pufling smoke at one another. The walls are 
hung with engravings of German Nobles long since gone to 
their graves ; Rudolphs, Gottfrieds, and Freidreichs, in mar- 
tial armor; and, may be, a few saints, and Mutter Gottes. 
In one corner is the Bar, but without any disgusting parade 
of bottles and glasses. This is under the charge of the Kel- 
lerin, a plump, rosy-faced maid, who favors every one with 
asmile. I remarked, that those who entered, invariably no- 
ticed her with a bow, as respectful as that offered, in France, 
to the Divinité of the Restaurant. The Conducteur of the 
Lil-wagen is, generally, a great favorite, and with an air de 
bon-homme addresses her as “mein-herz” “mein schatz,” 
— ‘my heart” “ my treasure”—while, the very utterance of 
these endearing epithets seems to give rise to all her kind- 
ness and good humor. 

About twenty-one hours are required, in going from Vien- 
na to Offen; and, with the exception of a drive along the Dan- 
ube—a river interesting chiefly from its connection with the 
History of Europe—the journey is unpleasant. The country 
is a desert, sandy and sterile, and the river, generally, of one 
width, say halfa mile, is shallow, and muddy inits water. Here 
and there, where there is a current of sufficient force to turn a 
wheel, a number of small grist-mills, similar to those on the 

srandywine, in the State of Delaware, are anchored in the 





stream. 

The Eil-Wagen passed through several small villages, 
unimportant, and of but little interest to the traveller; and 
after a hot, and dusty day’s drive, I saw the sun set with 
pleasure. It was something, however, to witness a Hunga- 
rian sun-set ; and I gazed with admiration on the beautiful 
tints of the horizon. A few feathery clouds of dark blue 
hung upon its edge, while, beneath them, was stretched a 
stream of bright crimson, deepening in shade until it touched 
the sun. Then, there was scarce a breath of air; afew hawks 
fluttered round the carriage, and large droves of geese were 
seen wending their way, in Indian file, to their respective 
homes. When it had become quite dark, the Postilyon 
playeda Hungarian peasants’ dance on his horn ; after which 
the Conducteur, withdrawing, for a moment, a small curtain 
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separating the apartments of the Eil-wagen, wished me 
* Gud-nicht,” and following his example, I yielded myself to 
the oblivion of sleep. 

At four o’clock next morning, the door of the vehicle was 
opened, and I informed, by the Conducteur, that we had en- 
tered Offen. It was yet dark, as I alighted, rubbing my half- 
opened eyes, and found a servant of an adjoining hotel ready 
to show me to lodgings. He shouldered my trunk, and in 
half an hour from the time of our arrival, I was snugly asleep 
again, in a soft feather bed. 

Offen is a miserable town, forming a striking contrast 
with Pest, its beautiful rival, on the other side of the Dan- 
ube. After some three or four hours’ repose, accompanied 
by the same servant, I crossed the river by a bridge of boats, 
some sixty in number. <A friend in Vienna had provided 
me with letters, one of which was addressd to a native of the 
city, and another to a Turk. I proceeded to the dwelling 
of the first, who it appeared was ill and confined to his bed. 
His daughter, a fair-faced maiden with bright sparkling eyes, 
and black, curling hair, bade me welcome, but never in my 
life was I so perfectly at a loss, as in her presence; she did 
not even speak German, and I knew not a syllable of Hun- 
garick. In vain I muttered a Babylonian jargon of all the 
languages I had ever heard, and finally took my leave, with- 
out being understood in a single word! My second let- 
ter was for the Mussulman. With him I was quite at home. 
He offered me his pipe and coffee of Stamboul; welcomed 
me to Pest; and, in his own quiet manner, told me how to 
proceed in my arrangements for the prosecution of my jour- 
ney—giving vent, at the same time, to an anathema on the 
“ cheating Hungarians.” 

With the assistance of my new friend, I now engaged a 
Land-wagen to take me, in four days, to Semlin, a town 
within a short distance of Belgrade. This vehicle is a real 
curiosity ; never before had [ travelled in such an equipage— 
made entirely of wood, excepting the wheel-tire, without any 
spring, and having no cover, and no seat, except the soft 


plank of the body—yet, as none better was to be had, in it 
I must drive, day and night, for 106 hours! After having 
engaged with the driver to start at 6 o'clock, and having se- 
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cured from him a promise to have the wagon covered witha 
mat and filled with fresh straw, I returned to my friend’s house 
for the purpose of putting my passport, en regle, for Turkey, 
and was no little astonished, for the first time to discover, 
that the Hungarian Chancellor, at Vienna, had vizéd it for 
Pest, and to return to Vienna! Such an error is no joke 
in Europe, particularly in Austria. The municipal officer 
refused every explanation on my part, and declared that I 
must conform with the contents, and return to Vienna.— 
Dreadful indeed! My friend seemed as much troubled as 
myself, and, for some time, could think of no remedy. At 
length, he said, “the Palatine holds a council to-day in his 
palace at Offen; take a carriage, and my clerk, as an inter- 
preter, and hasten to him, for he alone can relieve you from 
the embarrassment in which you are placed.” 

To make a long and troublesome business short, I will 
add, that a short half hour found me in the hall of the Pala- 
tine’s palace, a suitor for permission to leave fair Hungary, 
and that permission soon granted. A Hungarian passport 
in Latin was given me, and, with it, the Herr Graff wished 
me a pleasant journey. 

This unexpected visit to the Palatine, gave me an op- 
portunity, which otherwise I should not have enjoyed, of 
seeing an assemblage of Hungarian nobles, in their national 
costume. They were, generally, men of middle stature, 
well proportioned, and of fine open countenances. They 
were dressed in single-breasted frock coats of black cloth, 
with standing collars, and embroideries, in black silk, upon the 
breast. Some wore cocked hats, with white fringe and 
feathers ; but, the greatest number citizen’s hats—their boots 
reaching to the knees, while each had his bright sword girded 
to his side. It is one of the neatest dresses I have seen, 
surpassing in beauty, in my view, those with embroideries 
in silver and gold. 

A few hours after this visit to the palace, I was rolling 
out of Pest in my rough vehicle, made somewhat more com- 
fortable, by a lining and covering formed of mats of straw, 
than at my first inspection of it in the morning. It was 
drawn by four horses, more properly, perhaps, ponies—a 
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grey, a black, a sorrel and a brown—lI seated in the middle 
of the wagon, on a bundle of straw covered with my cloak, 
and the driver immediately in front. He was a most uncouth 
being, almost destitute of clothing—his whole wardrobe con- 
sisting of a pair of bag trowsers, a shirt and hat: the latter 
shaped like an umbrella reversed, for the purpose, one might 
suppose, of catching water for his horses. ‘The number of 
flies surrounding us was incredible, and the prospect for the 
next four days, with not even a dog, or a cat, with which to 
while away the time, dreary enough. 

At the end of half an hour, with the Danube, or Donau, 
as it is here called, at our side, and the high hill of Otfen—a 
craggy steep capped with a hermitage —over our heads, we 
had passed the confines of the city, and were hurrying to the 
open country, when an accident occurred that proved most 
unlucky. Some long-limbed Austrian soldiers, in attempt- 
ing to catch a loosed horse, gave fright to my four steeds, 
and away they ran, with driver, traveller, carriage and all ! 
It was the sad little grey, I believe, that took the lead, the 
rest soon following in similar mood. Away we flew, till I 
had already put one leg out of the “ stern port,” to escape im- 
pending peril, just as the horses were stopped, by running the 
earriage into a ditch—half capsizing it, while the tire of one 
of the hind wheels was broken in two. It was, thus, im- 
possible for us to proceed. ‘To Pest—confound the name 
—we were obliged to return: Lin great ill humor, while my 
coachman, a serf of Count * * * *, with better sense, did not, 
for a moment, lose his equanimity and good nature. 

At the Hotel, therefore, which I had just left, much to 
the astonishment of its inmates—who had seen me start off 
so shortly before with such fair prospects—and to my own 
very sincere regret, we once more arrived. In the eve- 
ning, whilst the tire was being mended, I walked into the 
city, near the theatre, in front of which is a fine open space, 
the promenade of the town. It was filled with the beau 
monde of Pest, and ] had an opportunity of judging of the 
beauty of the fairer sex. In Stamboul, with their dark, 
flashing eyes, and lively countenances, they would be called 
| met a Grail to whom | had had the plea- 


* mortal Houries.” 
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sure of being introduced at Offen, He condoled with me, on 
my sad accident, and we walked together along the bank of 
the Danube, conversing upon our respective countries. Hun- 
gary seemed to be the idol of his heart, and her welfare the 
altar on which was burned the incense of his choicest aflec- 
tion. He said she needed the tenderest care of her nobles, 
some of whom, it would appear, are genuine patriots. A 
few boats were gliding along the surface of the stream, from 
which went forth the tinklings of the mandolino, and the 
wilder tones of the peasant’s bagpipe; and it was eleven 
o'clock before, accompanied by the Count, I again reached 
the Hotel, from which we had wandered far. 

At an early hour the next morning, we were on the 
road to Semlin at a good trot, with the wheel of the wagon 
mended—that is to say, a new tire in place of the old one, 
the broken pieces of which now lay inside the vehicle, to rub 
against my legs, during the rest of the journey. The four 
nags were as lively as ever, and, for some time, I kept a 
watchful eye, on the grey leader, who seemed desirous of 
renewing the adventure of the preceding day. I was 
greatly disappointed, in the appearance of the country. At 
Pest I had thought to bid adieu to civilized people, and to 
travel amidst barbarous hordes. But such was not the fact. 
The country decidedly improved as I advanced; the vil- 
lages were well laid out: and the houses of white, neatly 
built, and surrounded by every comfort of country life. 

The Hungarians are said to be a proud and turbulent peo- 
ple ; of the first, lam convinced, but of the latter not. There is, 
it is true,a want of harmony between the nobles and the em- 
peror of Austria. The breach is wide, and even the talents 
of a Metternich have, as yet, proved incompetent to close it. 
Some time since, there was a convention of Austrian nobles 
at Vienna, which the Emperor in person attended. It has 
always been customary, among the Hungarian chiefs, to ap- 
point one of their number to take the lead in affairs of state ; 
upon this one, the Order of the Golden I’leece is conferred — 
making him, by courtesy, cousin to the emperor. The Hunga- 
rian, thus wearing the Order, was present at the meeting of 
the convention alluded to, when a debate referring to Hun- 
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gary ran high. Injury upon injury was heaped on the name 
of his country,—and to which the Order he wore forbade 
him to reply. At length, when his feelings could no longer 
be restrained, he arose from his seat, took the Golden Fleece 
from his breast, and returning it to the emperor, broke forth 
in such a noble strain of eloquence, as to cause every defami- 
tory mouth to be closed and remain silent. I had the satis- 
faction of seeing this nobleman at Lentz, and fancied I could 
trace a resemblance in him to Patrick Henry, of whose 
patriotism and eloquence this incident reminded me. 

We dined at Soroczar, a village some hours distance 
from Pest. It blew a perfect hurricane from the S. W., at 
the time, and the road before us was sandy and covered 
with dust. After a couple of hours farther drive, we stop- 
ped again, to give drink to the horses and turn them loose 
to roll. 

During the travel of the afternoon, plovers were running 
over the plain in great abundance, and so tame, that they 
might be struck down with a stick. At half-past seven the 
the team drove up to a Gust-hans, or tavern, At each of 
these there is a court-yard before the door, containing a 
shed upon columns, under which the carriages drive ; and 
under that, at this place, we stopped for the night, as did 
three other wagons, atthe same time. A lady, from one, im- 
mediately set about preparing a supper with her own hands, 
and over a fire of manure for fuel. I had quite forgotten te 
furnish myself with provisions, either on starting in the morn- 
ing, or at the last village ; and might, now, have gone to bed 
supperless, had it not been for the kindness of this fellow- 
traveller. Except the little meal prepared for herself, her 
son and daughter, there was nothing of the kind to be found 
in the lodging. Her store of eatables, however, was 
most hospitably produced, and bread and meat, cheese and 
wine, spread in abundance on the table. Of all I was re- 
quested freely to partake. There was but one room in 
the house, and this the company, unanimously, assigned to 
the lady and her daughter ; and turning to my wagon, and 
shaking up the straw, upon which I had been riding during 
the day, I placed my velisse under my head for a pillow, 
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and wrapped in my cloak, passed the night in as pleasant 
sleep as I could wish, under such circumstances. 

And, here, let me ofler my humble tribute of respect and 
gratitude to the universal kindness of the female heart, as 
proved anew in the instance just related. In the plains of 
Africa, as well as in those of Hungary, and in the wilds both of 
Turkey and America, I have ever found the benevolence of 
woman the same ; often exhibited, too, in striking contrast to 
the selfish and harsher feelings of man. 

It was scarcely daylight, when we started again, driving 
only one hour, however, before we stopped to feed the 
horses. The unnecessary frequency of this process takes up 
too much of our time; and, since my constant protests 
against it are of no avail, it is fortunate for me that 1am 
gifted with the faculty of the seven sleepers, so much so as, 
often, to think,—begging his Honor’s pardon—that I might, 
by a little exertion, rival Mr. Rip Van Winkle himself ! 

At sea, when, from the motion of the vessel, I cannot 
read, I sleep some twenty hours in the twenty - four ; 
and even when that privilege is denied me, can lie in a 
dark berth for days, without a morsel of food, ruminating 
over the past, and philosophising on the future. Thus, cir- 
cumstances, which to some would be an endless agony, to 
me are quite tolerable. The same faculty now favors me 
greatly; and 1 am enabled, notwithstanding the painful 
motion of the wagon, to pass the greatest ae of my time 
in sleep. This is highly to the wagoner’s delight ; and I 
often detect him peeping over his adie to learn when 
he may venture upon a nap himself without the danger of 
discovery. The whole country, now, appeared miserably 
poor, and both people and buildings very wretched : still 
the land is rich in grain. We drove through the market 
town of St. Miklos,—worthy of notice only for its church 
with a tall gilded spire—and beyond it found the entire face 
of the earth one waste of naked, white sand, driven into 
waves by the continuing gale. 

At eleven o'clock of the day, we stopped at a station, 
hungry and weary, not having eaten any thing since noon 
on the day previous. On entering the house I had the hap- 
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piness to hear from the good lady, the words, “ parlate 
Italiano?” to which lanswered with joy in the affirmative ; 
and made a first use of my tongue, in ordering a fowl to be 
killed and cooked with as little delay as might be—and soon 
after, upon it, a loaf of bread and some milk, made a charm- 
ing repast. The husband of the good woman had been an 
Italian soldier and was a deserter to the Austrianarms. He 
still is in this service, at Peterwardien, and visits his better 
half—who keeps a public house in his absence—some twice 
or thrice a year. 

We put up at night, on the same day, at the most miser- 
able hut I had yet entered. The house itself was in good 
order, but its proprietors seemed in the greatest poverty. 
In vain I asked for coffee, milk, bread, or meat: there was 
nothing of the kind to be procured. The landlady ap- 
peared to commiserate me in my hunger, for | had broken my 
fast at eleven o’clock, and had eaten nothing since. Some 
time after our arrival, her husband came home ;—a bluster- 
ing, cross, good-for-nothing kind of a man. His first act 
was to fly into a rage at a poor, half-giown chicken, which 
had perched itself, within the door, for the night. One blow 
from his whip laid it dead at his feet. Seeing that the pros- 
pect of a supper was but poor, I took a drink of water from 
a brackish well hard by, in the court-yard, and, then, stirring 
up the straw in my wagon, wrapped my cloak around me, 
and was soon in a doze. But better fortune than a supper- 
less sleep awaited me. One of the guardian angels of my 
changetul life was watching over me, and it was not long 
before I was awakened, by the soft voice of my landlady, 
who beckoned me to supper. The husband’s ill temper had, 
in the will of Providence, been to my benefit ; and the good- 
hearted woman, had made for me a stew of the unlucky 
chicken, which now fumed upon the table. From some 
secret resource, she added a bit of bread, which, with a glass 
of water, soon appeased my hunger. Dear woman! I thank 
thee most sincerely for this benevolence; and should it 
ever fall to thy lot to be found an hungered, in the wilds 
of my own native country, may some kind hand provide for 


thee a like welcome repast ! 
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I slept well on my pillowless bed, and wandered in 
dreams to the end of my journey,—where the maternal 
hand of a fond parent again ministered to my wants. 
With a thrill of pleasure, I once more beheld Stamboul : 
all its endearments seemed as real as life, and the pains of 
the past were forgotton in present enjoyments, till several 
severe thumps upon my head, while my whole body was 
thrown into violent agitation, suddenly broke the spell of 
pleasure, and jumping up, I found my wagon fully under 
way,—the sun not yet risen, the morning rather cool, and 
the grey pony, as if enlivened by the fresh air, leading her 
three companions over the plain, with no direct route, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. Several times on a hillock, 
the wagon, to my terror, was turned half over, whilst the 
hoarse voice of the driver, failed to arrest his animals in 
their career. After all, I believe it was but a freak of the 
grey, without any evil intention whatever ; for, after amusing 
herself, at my expense, for some time in this manner, she 
made a stop, and afterwards trotted very quietly on her 
way. I am quite sure, notwithstanding that, after this 
journey, I shall not soon fancy a grey horse again. 

At six and three quarters of the clock, on the 14th, we 
drove into Therscanopal, a county and market town of some 
note. It was market day, or rather that of a fair, and some 
5 or 6000 persons were occupied, in buying and selling, in 
a public square, in front of the guard house. A more motley 
group could scarce be imagined than such as might, here, be 
every where gazed on. At a glance, there could be recog- 
nized the Hungarian Noble in his black embroidery, with 
his good and bright sword, at his side ; the Bulgarian, with 
his immense cloak of sheep-skin—the long wool hanging 
outside—and a small scull cap of the same material on his 
head; the German Jew, whose looks belied him, in a dress, half 
European and half of no costume at all, composed of what- 
ever old raiment had fallen in his way, on the road; the 
Bosnean in his large, full pantaloons, felt cloak richly embroi- 
dered in flashy colors, and having a black lambskin hang- 
ing down his back ; the Turk from Servia in round jacket, 
full trowsers, large turban and long pipe ; the Alba- 
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nian with red jacket and leggings, a wide spreading kilt, tight 
waist, and red cap—the tassel of blue silk falling richly 
from the crown ; and last, though not least singularly attired 
—myself. 

J still wore my French overshirt, belted tightly round my 
waist, and | had purchased at Vienna, and on departing from 
Pest, had put on a pair of vellow buck-skin breeches, over 
the legs of which the tops of my boots were drawn, while on 
my head, I wore an American fur-cap. Not unfrequently 
I could detect a smile on the lips of the children and females, 
as I passed along, and an inquiring gaze, on the part of the 
men, at the unknown stranger. 

In course of my walk, | observed two Frenchmen in a 
violent dispute about some prints; and several German 
ladies, neatly dressed in the fashion of Vienna, followed by 
a servant with a basket, purchasing various dainties. In 
the groups around, there was also a sprinkling of soldiers, 
from the neighboring guard house, to keep good order ; but 
the scene continued to be perfectly peaceful and their serv- 
ices not required. 

The principal articles of barter were hides, grain, wool, 
feathers, prints, felt-clothing, hats, boots and shoes, with fruits, 
and provision. I purchased a couple of loaves of bread, and, 
with one under each arm, returned to my wagon; where, 
with these and a few pears and nuts I lounged away the 
remainder of the day. 

The next evening, we stopped, for a couple of hours, at 
Nagyfeny, a mud town of some importance. Here, as I soon 
as was also the case with his com- 








perceived my driver 
rade of an accompanying team—resided ; for, he was met at 
the gate with a hearty welcome, from a numerous progeny 
of young Hungarians. It was pleasing to observe the man- 
ner, in which the individuals composing the family, respec- 
tively, demonstrated their affection. The good Frau set 
immediately, about preparing something for us to eat, and of 
which | gladly partook. ‘The eldest daughter, a fine dark- 
haired and dark eyed girl of fourteen or fifteen years, stood 
behind him and combed out his long tangled locks ; the elder 
son took off his sandals, cleansed and replaced them on his 
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feet; while an infant kept up a continued, though not very 
harmonious expression of joy, and even the cat and dog 
seemed to join in the common happiness—the first, by rub- 
bing and purring against the legs of her master, and the lat- 
ter, by running off with his great hat. 

An extra bundle of straw was here put inte my wagon, 
and at dusk, we sat off again at a grande galop. It was al- 
ready the hour at which we usually stopped at the close of 
the day, and I could not, for a time, understand why we were 
so soon under way, evidently to travel all night. The truth 
was, I had bargained to reach Semlin in four days—three of 
these had already passed by—and there was yet much space 
to be accomplished. As usual I soon fell asleep, till roused 
about midnight by the wagoner, who had availed himself of 
the cover of night, to steal several bundles of straw to be 
added to my bed. In vain I protested against the theft—the 
deed was done, and I could not but acknowledge, from the 
additional comfort I soon experienced, that much good tome, 
at least, came from his evil; and I awoke not again, till 
disturbed by the rough motion of the wagon, as it rolled 
hastily over the pavement of Neusatz on the Danube. 

On leaving Neusatz for Semlin, we passed over three 
ditches, and through the gates of a like number of high walls ; 
and, then, crossing the Danube, over a bridge of boats, thirty- 
two in number, entered the strong place of Peterwardien. 
The river is less broad here, than at Pest, and I think a sin- 
gle arch would carry a bridge over it. Of the history of 
the fortress, I might say much, for it is celebrated as the 
scene of many a siege and hard contested battle, between 
the Turks and Austrians. It is built on a hill overhanging 
the river, and commands both towns. I do not recollect to 
have seen a place so strongly fortified as this, except where na- 
ture has surrounded the rock by water. The rock rises per- 
pendicular from the bosom of the stream, rendering all attack 
from that side impossible ; whilst high walls and deep ditches 
surrounded it on the land. The officer’s apartments are cut 
in the solid rock, and are ornamented by flowers, growing 
around and over them on the hill. 

As we passed over a portion of the eminence, I alighted 
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and walked some distance, to the most elevated attainable 
point, from whence the view was most extensive. For 
twenty or thirty miles, both up and down the Danube, I 
could perceive its windings through a wooded and highly 
cultivated country, while to the southward the hills were 
formed into the most picturesque scenery. They were 
covered with vineyards, the first I had seen since leaving 
Pest. 

To fulfil his contract, my wagoner has here added two 
more horses to his team, and mounted a young lad upon the 
leader ; so that with six nags and a postillion, we almost fly 
over the country. 


At length I can perceive the Servian hills in Turkey ! 
Far in the distant horizon there is a blue line—the Danube 
—and some tall, white spires. The first will soon sepa- 
rate me from the Christian world, and from the latter the 
voice of the Muezzin will once more sound in my ears. 
The castle of Beigrade also breaks upon my sight! One 
would scarce imagine, with what a thrill of pleasure, I 
again behold the land of my home, and—next to that of my 
nativity—of my love. A short hour more and I shall have 
entered Semlin, the last possession of Hungary and Austria ; 
and, in a few days—at most, some seven or eight—shall, 
with God’s Providence, again embrace the friends of my 
heart !—for, to-morrow, I engage a Tartar to conduct me to 


the “Reruce or THE Wor.p!” 
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ESSAY ON ASTRONOMY. 
By a Member of the United States Naval Lyceum. 
[Continued ] 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM, 


* Oh sun! 
Soul of surrounding worlds! in whom best seen 
Shines out thy Maker! 
’Tis by thy secret, strong, attractive force, 
As with a chain, indissoluble bound, 
Thy system rolls entire. 
Informer of the planetary train ! 
Without whose quick’ning glance their ponderous orbs 
Were brute, unlovely mass, inert and dead, 
And not, as now, the green abodes of life.” 


Tue Sun is the largest body vet known in the universe, 
and is placed nearly in the centre of the orbits of all the 
planets, and in these orbits they move round him, each in 
his periodic turn. All the planets move round the sun from 
west to east, and are calle d primary planets: their names 
are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
Vesta, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel. Four of these have 
others revolving round them, from west to east, and are called 
Secondary planets or satellites. 'The sun keeps in or near 
the same place, and has a rotation round its axis from west 
to east, in twenty-five days, fourteen hours. This revolution 
is determined from the motion of the spots on his surface, 
from east to west. The sun is agitated by a small motion 
round the centre of gravity of the solar system, occasioned 
by the various attractions of the surrounding planets; but 
as this centre of gravity is generally within the body of the 
sun, and can never exceed the distance of the solar semidi- 
ameter from the centre of that body: it is generally consid- 
ered as the centre of the system, round which all the planets 
revolve; though, in reality, the centre of gravity, of a sun 
and all the planets, is in the centre of the solar system. The 
distance of the sun is immensely great, in comparison of that 
of the moon, yet it is almost nothing ia respect to that of the 
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fixed stars: his mean distance from the earth is computed 
to be 95 millions of miles, his diameter 886,149 miles, and 
his magnitude 1,377,613 times that of the earth. The sun is 
above three million times nearer the earth in winter than in 
summer. None of the celestial bodies in our planetary 
system, shine with their own natural light, except the sun ; 
sothat all the planets, both primary and secondary, are opaque 
bodies, and have no other light but what they receive from 
the sun, and reflect back towards the earth and other 
planets. 

When the sun is examined with a telescope of a tolera- 
ble magnifying power, and a piece of dark glass interposed to 
prevent his rays from hurting the eye, a number of dark spots 
of various forms and magnitudes, are frequently perceived 
on his disc. These spots are sometimes so very large as to 
be perceptible with the naked eye. The nature and forma- 
tion of the solar spots have been the subject of much specu- 
lation and conjecture. Some astronomers have affirmed that 
the sun is an opaque body, mountainous and uneven like the 
earth, and covered all over with a fiery and luminous fluid : 
that this fluid ebbs and flows after the manner of our tides, so 
as sometimes to leave uncovered the tops of rocks or hills, 
which appear like black spots. Others have imagined 
that the fluid which sends us so much light and heat, con- 
tains a nucleus or solid globe, wherein are several! volca- 
noes, which, like Etna or Vesuvius, from time to time, cast 
up quantities of bituminous matter to the surface of the sun, 
and form those spots that are perceptible on his dise ; and 
that this matter is gradually consumed by the luminous fluid, 
and then the spots disappear for a time, but are seen to rise 
again in the same places when those volcanoes cast up new 
matter. A third opinion is, that the sun consists of a fiery 
luminous fluid, in which are immersed several opaque bodies 
of irregular shapes; and that these bodies, by the rapid mo- 
tion of the sun, are sometimes buoyed or raised up to the sur- 
face, where they form the appearance of spots, which seem 
to change their shapes according as different sides of them 
are exposed to our view. A fourth opinion is, that the sun 
consists of a fluid in continual agitation; that, by the rapid 
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motion of this fluid, some parts more gross than the rest, 
are carried up to the surface of the luminary, like the scum 
of melted metal rising to the top in a furnace ; and that these 
scums, as they are differently agitated by the moticn of the 
fluid, form themselves into those spots that are visible on the 
solar disc. 

Dr. Herschel supposes the sun to be an opaque body like 
the planets; surrounded by an atmosphere of a phosphoric 
nature, with a number of luminous clouds floating on it ; and 
that the dark nuclei of the spots are occasioned by the 
opaque body of the sun appearing through openings in his 
atmosphere. 

The late Dr. Wilson of Glasgow, advanced a new 
opinion respecting the solar spots. He supposes, with great 
appearance of truth, that they are depressions rather than 
elevations; and that the dark nucleus of every spot, is the 
opaque body of the sun, seen through an opening in the lu- 
minous atmosphere with which he is surrounded. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. Ixiv. he mentions 
the following appearances. When the spot is about to dis- 
appear on the western edge of the sun’s limb, the eastern 
part of the umbra first contracts, then vanishes, the nucleus 
and western part of the umbra remaining ; then the nucleus 
gradually contracts and vanishes, while the western part of 
the umbra remains. At length this disappears also ; and if 
the spot remains long enough to become again visible, the 
eastern part of the umbra first becomes visible, then the nu- 
cleus; and when the spot approaches the middle of the sun’s 
disc, the nucleus appears environed by the umbra on all 





sides.* 

Amidst all these conjectures, we are still left in uncer- 
tainty: for there appears little in any of them to entitle it to 
a superiority over the other. In one particular all agree, viz. 
that the sun is either composed of or surrounded by, some 
very powerful heating substance ; but what that substance 


*The writer of this article has seen similar appearances through a 
very powerful reflecting telescope, and is of the same opinion as Dr. 
Wilson. 

Vox. II. 17 
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is, or how it is maintained, all are at a loss to determine. 
Many experiments have been made to determine the heat of 
the sun, or the intensity of his rays, when concentrated in the 
focus of a lens, or by reflecting mirrors. Among these may 
be mentioned the experiments made by Dr. Harris and Dr. 
Desageliers, with a mirror of three feet eleven inches in di- 
ameter, and three feet two inches focal distance. <A fossil 
shell was calcined by it in seven seconds ; copper ore vitri- 
fied in eight seconds; iron ere melted in twenty-four  sec- 
onds; tin melted in three seconds; cast iron in sixteen 
seconds; bone was calcined in four seconds. So powerful 
are the sun’s rays, when condensed by burning glasses, that 
it is said Archimedes set fire to the Roman fleet at the siege 
of Syracuse, by a combination of these glasses ; and Buffon, 
in the year 1747, constructed a reflecting mirror of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight plane glasses, moveable on hinges, with 
which he set wood on fire at the distance of one hundred and 
fifty feet, and melted lead at one hundred and forty-five 
feet. 


“First Mercury, amidst full tides of ‘ight, 
Rolls next the sun, thro’ his small circle bright. 
All that dwell here must be refined and pure, 
Bodies like ours, such ardor can’t endure ; 
Our earth would blaze beneath so fierce a ray, 
And ail its marble mountains melt away.” 


Mercury is the least of all the planets, whose magni- 
tudes are accurately known, and nearest to the sun; and 
when viewed through a telescope, magnifying about two 
hundred times, appears equally luminous throughout his 
whole surface, without the least dark spot: he appears to 
have the same phases as the moon, being sometimes horned, 
sometimes gibbous, and sometimes shining almost with a 
round face, though never entirely full, because his enlight- 
ened side is never turned directly towards us, unless he is 
so near the sun as to become invisible, by reason of the splen- 
dor of the sun’s rays. The enlightened side of this planet 
being always toward the sun, and never appearing round, 
are evident proofs that he does not shine by his own light, 
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for if he did, he would constantly appear round. The best 
observations of this planet are those made when he appears 
on the sun’s disc, called his transit; for, in his lower con- 
junction, he sometimes passes before the sun like a dark spot, 
observable only with a telescope. The ascending node of 
Mercury is in the fifteenth degree of Taurus, and conse- 
quently the opposite or descending node is in the fifteenth 
of Scorpio. The earth is in the former place on the 4th of 
November, and in the latter, on the 6th of May; and when 
Mercury comes to either of the nodes, at his inferior con- 
junction, he will pass over the sun’s disc if it happens on or 
near the days mentioned ; but in all other parts of his orbit, 
he goes cither above or below the sun, and therefore his con- 
junctions are invisible. The transits of Mercury do not hap- 
pen very often; the last was at its ascending node on the 
4th Nov. 1835, and the next will be at its descending node 
on the 6th May 1845. The mean distance of Mercury from 
the sun is nearly 37 millions of miles, and he performs his an- 
nual revolution round that body in 87 days, 23 hours ; his di- 
ameter is about 3130 miles. Mercury being always in the 
neighborhood of the sun, and his apparent diameter so 
small, he is seldom seen, for he only appears a little after 
sun set, and again a little before sun rise, emitting a bright 
white light. The light and heat which this planet receives 
from the sun, is about seven times greater than that which 
the earth receives. The orbit of Mercury makes an angle 
of seven degrees with the ecliptic, and he revolves round the 
sun at the the rate of one hundred and nine thousand miles 
an hour. 

It has not yet been discovered by observation whether 
Mercury revolves upon its axis, and therefore we are igno- 
rant whether it has the vicissitude of day and night, and 
still more so of their length. But as all the other primary 
planets perform this motion on their axis, from analogy it is 
extremely probable that Mercury is subject to the same 
law. It is also unknown whether it has different seasons, 
because these depend upon the inclination of the axis of its 
rotation to the plane of the orbit, which it describes about 
the sun. 
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“ Fair Venus next fulfills her larger round, 
With softer beams, and milder glory crown’d; 
Friend to mankind; she glitters from afar, 
Now the bright evening, now the morning star.” 


Venus is next to the earth, within its orbit, and is the 
brightest, and to appearance the largest of all the 
planets; her light is distinguished from that of the other 
planets, by its brilliancy and whiteness, which are so con- 
siderable, as to cause an object to cast a shadow at night. 
Sometimes she can be seen in the day with the naked eye. 
The diameter of Venus is 7700 miles; her distance from 
the sun is sixty-nine millions of miles, and she moves at the 
rate of seventy-six thousand miles in an hour; and com- 
pletes her revolution round the sun in two hundred and 
twenty-four days, seventeen hours. When Venus is viewed 
through a telescope, she presents the same phases as Mer- 
cury and the Moon, and her surface is occasionally varie- 
gated by darkish spots. Her illuminated part is constantly 
turned towards the sun: hence the convex part of her 
crescent is turned towards the east when she is a morning 
star, and towards the west when she is an evening star; 
for when Venus is west of the sun, as seen from the earth, 
that is, when her longitude is less than the sun’s, she rises 
before him in the morning, and is then called a morning 
star; but when she is east of the sun, her longitude being 
greater than the sun’s, she shines in the evening after the 
sun sets, and is then called an evening star. Venus is a 
morning star for about two hundred and ninety days, and 
an evening star for nearly the same length of time. It 
may at first seem surprising, that she should keep longer 
on the east or west side of the sun than the whole time of 
her revolution round him. But when it is recollected, that 
the Earth is all the while going round the Sun the same 
way, though not so quick as Venus, the difficulty vanishes. 

Sometimes Venus is seen on the disc of the Sun in the 
form of a dark round spot; these transits happen but sel- 
dom; they can take place only when Venus is between the 
Earth and the Sun, and when the Earth is nearly in a line 
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with one of the nodes of Venus; the ascending node is in 
the sixteenth degree of Gemini, and the descending in 
sixteen degrees of Sagitarius. 

* The first transit of Venus was seen in 1639; her last 
two transits were on the fifth of June, 1761, and third of 
June, 1769 ; the two next will happen December the eighth, 
1874, and December the sixth, 1882. These phenomena 
have been of the greatest use in Astronomy, in ascertaining 
the true parallax of the Sun, and thereby the distance of 
the Earth from that body, together with those of the other 
planets. 

The light and heat which this planet receives from the 
sun, are about double to what the earth receives. Like Mer- 
cury, Venus never departs far from the Sun, which is an 
evident proof that their orbits are contained within the 
orbit of the earth, otherwise they would be seen in opposi- 
tion to the sun, or above the horizon at midnight. 

The axis of Venus is greatly inclined to the plane of 
her orbit; she is therefore subject to a great variety and 
quick succession of seasons, and it is presumed, from a va- 
riety of observations, that she has an atmosphere of consid- 
erable density. Mercury and Venus are the only planets 
hitherto discovered moving in orbits within that of the earth, 
and neither of them appears to be attended by any satellite. 

The Earra is the next planet in succession, but as this, 
and its satellite the Moon, have been already so fully treated 
of, in a former number, it is considered unnecessary to add 
any further observation. 

The first of the superior planets, or those which move 
in orbits farther from the sun than that of the earth, is 
Mars ; which is the reddest of all the planets. His atmos- 
phere is extremely dense, for when approaching a fixed 
star, it is observed, that before the star comes in contact 
with the edge of the planet, it appears distorted and dis- 
colored, in consequence of being seen through so dense a 
medium. 'Two remarkable spots are seen at the poles of 
Mars, which are much brighter than the general surface, 
and from the accurate observations of Herschel, who found 
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that they regularly increased and decreased in size at de- 
finite periods, it is supposed that they consist of large masses 
of ice or snow surrounding the poles. 

As Mars moves without the orbit of the earth, he exhi- 
bits to an observer different appearances from Mercury and 
Venus; like these planets he is sometimes in conjunction 
with the Sun, but was never known to transit the Sun’s 
disc. Sometimes he is in opposition to the Sun, that is, 
comes to the meridian at midnight, or rises when the Sun 
sets, and sets when the Sun rises: at this time he shines 
with the greatest lustre, being nearest to the earth, When 
Mars is viewed through a telescope, he appears always 
round and full, except at the time of quadrature, when his 
dise appears like that of the moon, about three days after 
the full, which clearly shows that he moves in an orbit more 
distant from the Sun, than that of the earth. The apparent 
motion of this planet, like that of Mercury and Venus, is 
sometimes direct, or from west to east ; at others retrograde, 
or from east to west; and sometimes appears stationary, 
Sometimes he rises before the Sun, and is seen in the morn- 
ing, at others he sets after the sun, and of course is seen in 
the evening. Mars is about 4200 miles in diameter, and 
completes his revolution round the sun in 686 days, 23 hours, 
30 minutes, at the distance of 144,760,800 miles. His mo- 
tion in his orbit is about 55,000 miles an hour, and he re- 
volves round his axis in 24 hours, 39 minutes. 

In the earth and moon, an observer in Mars will have a 
phenomenon, which is not seen by us, that of an inferior 
planet with a sate/lite, which will never appear to be one 
quarter of a degree from each other. To him the Earth 
will appear about as large as Venus does to us, and like 
Mercury and Venus, will sometimes be seen to pass over the 
Sun’s disc. 

Within a few years four new planets, Ceres, Parnas, 
Juno, and Vesta, have been discovered, between Mars and 
Jupiter, which present one of the most curious anomalies 
ever yet witnessed in the science of astronomy. Their 
orbits are so near each other, that they appear liable to col- 
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lision, and an opinion has been entertained, that they origin- 
ally formed but one planet, which by some extraordinary 
convulsion, has been separated into fragments. 

The planet Ceres, was discovered at Palermo, in Sicily, 
on the Ist of January, 1801, by M. Piazzi, an ingenious as- 
tronomer, who has since distinguished himself by his numer- 
ous observations. Ceres is of a ruddy color, and appears 
about the size of a star of the eighth magnitude. It seems 
to be surrounded with a large dense atmosphere, and plainly 
exhibits a disc when examined by a telescope, which mag- 
nifies about two hundred times. Ceres performs its revolu- 
tion round the sun in four years, seven months, and ten 
days, and its mean distance from that luminary is, nearly, 
260,000,000 miles. The eccentricity of its orbit is a little 
greater than that of Mercury, and its inclination to the 
ecliptic exceeds that of all the old planets. The magnitude 
of this planet is not yet well ascertained: Dr. Herschel 
makes it only 160 miles in diameter, while Schroeter makes it 
1624. This great diflerence, Schroeter is of opinion, was 
occasioned by Herschel observing with his projection-mi- 
crometer, at too great a distance from the eye, and measur- 
ing only the middle clear part of the nucleus. 

Patuas was discovered at Bremen, on the 28th March, 
1802, by Dr. Olbers. It is situated between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, and is about the same magnitude as 
Ceres, and performs its revolution round the sun in nearly 
the same time. The theory of the phenomena of this planet 
is still less known than that of Ceres, and hence the account 
of its distance, period, magnitude, &c., must be very im- 





perfect. 

These discoveries surprised all the astronomers, in point- 
ing out to them new planets, which, till then, had escaped 
their researches, and attended with phenomena, which they 
had never before observed. 'Two planets placed at nearly 
equal distances from the sun, is a phenomenon entirely new, 
and which may give place to very extraordinary results, 
altogether unforeseen and unexpected. These planets move 
in different planes, and the eccentricity of their orbits is not 
the same: but, after all, it may, possibly, take place, that 
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their approach may be too near; and if so, it will then be 
curious to observe the effects which would result from this 
too near proximity. 

Some German astronomers, having considered the re- 
lative distances of the planets from the sun, concluded that 
there was wanting another planet between Mars and Jupi- 
ter, and hence they endeavored to find it out; but their 
wishes are more than gratified in the discovery, not only of 
one or two, but even of four. 

Juno, also situated between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
was discovered by M. Harding at the Observatory of Lilien- 
thal, near Bremen, on the evening of the Ist of September, 
1804. While Mr. Harding was forming an atlas of all the 
stars which were near the orbits of Ceres and Pallas, he 
observed in the constellation Pisces, a small star of the eighth 
magnitude, which was not mentioned by La Lande in his 
Histoire Celeste, and not knowing its latitude and longitude, 
he put it down on his chart as near as he could estimate with 
his eye. Two days afterwards the star disappeared; but 
he perceived another that he had not seen befere, resembling 
the first in size and color, and situated a little to the south- 
west of its place. He observed it again on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, and finding that it had moved still farther to the 
south-west, he concluded that it was a planet. It is of a 
reddish color, and free from that faint whitish light that sur- 
rounds Pallas. Its diameter, and mean distance from the 
sun, are less than those of Ceres or Pallas. 

Vesta, which appears like a star of the sixth magnitude, 
is of a dusky color, similar in appearance to Herschel, and 
was discovered by Dr. Olbers, on the 29th of March, 1807. 
In a clear evening, it may be seen by the naked eye. Its 
light is more intense, pure, and white, than any of the other 
three new planets, or asteroids. ‘The time it takes to per- 
form its annual revolution is 8y. 66d. 4h. Its diameter is stated 
at238 miles, and its mean distance from the sun at 225,000,000 
miles. 

If the phenomena of two planets, nearly at the same 
distance from the sun appeared strange to astronomers, that 
of four must appear still more extraordinary ; however it is 
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more than probable, that since the creation of the world, they 
have, like the Comets, performed their moiions in their respec- 
tive orbits, without clashing with each other, or preducing 
any of those strange phenomena, resulting from their too near 
proximity ; and, it is equally probable, that the wisdom of the 
Creator has regulated their motions in such a manner, as to 
prevent any of these accidents taking place, while the solar 
system exists. 


( To be continued.) 





A RIDE TO CASA BLANCA. 
From a letter of a Passed Midshipman. 


Wuite at Valparaiso, a party of us determined on a 
ride to Casa Blanca; and, after a morning’s exercise, at the 
great guns, we left the ship, with permission to be absent 
till the following evening. 

On taking our departure from Trench’s Hotel, shortly 
afterwards, we started in the customary gait of the country 

a brisk gallop—and were soon on the barren hills over- 
hanging Valparaiso, from which, on the one hand, we had a 
fine view of the town, the port, and shipping. and the “ dark 
blue sea ;” and on the other, of the “ Bell of Quillota,” clothed 
in a robe of white, and the distant Cordilleras. The leading 
features of the scene were grand and imposing, while plea- 
santly, and in beautiful contrast from its simplicity, in the 
glen below us, lay a thatched cottage, almost hid among a 
clusier of olive trees, encircled by beds of frutillas, and fields 
of yellow grain. 

As we were descending the hill, on the opposite side, to 
the pesi-house of Penuelas, a rosy-cheeked Ninia, with 
raven locks, and eyes beaming brightly in smiles, came 
tripping across the way, and, with a gracefulness and ease, 
beyond her years, presented each of us with a bouquet of 
flowers ; we accepted them, as a happy omen of a pleasant 

Vou. Li. 18 
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ride, and placing them in our bosoms, handed the fair Chilena 
a few reals. “God will reward you,” said she, as we 
kissed her an adios, and passed on to the post-house, and 
across the plain at a rapid pace. Halting at the second 
post-house, we asked for some refreshment, but none was to 
be had; alighting a few miles further, however, we pro- 
cured some boiled milk, which had been set away to cool, 
in the shells of cocoa-nut. It was tolerably good, though 
there were some suspicions of its cleanliness, the correctness 
of which, time did not allow us fully to examine. 

The plain we had now passed over, was extensive, 
uncultivated, and almost destitute of herbage ; but that, into 
which we were about to enter—the valley of Casa Blanca 
—equally spacious, and bounded by high hills, was covered 
with fields of grain, interspersed with orchards of fruit, of 
every variety the country affords. The river _ R———, 
meandering, with a cheerful current, through its bosom, and 
the towering Andes—whose frigid peaks, with glistening 
helmets, and avalanches; ready to start at every breath, 
overlook this mild region teeming with luscious fruits— 
heightened the beauty of the scene. With the shades of 
evening falling gently around us, we entered the village, 
whose low, whitewashed houses, with thatched and _ tiled 
roofs, are scattered over a considerable extent of ground. 

We put up at a house, formerly known by the name of 
the “pretty widow’s”—and such she may have been, for 
her eyes yet sparkle, and her once rosy cheeks, though 
faded, have not yet grown pale. She greeted us with a 
smiling welcome, and bade her present mate see, that 
our horses were well taken care of. He is an Italian, but 
made use of a little English, to ask, * Vill you hav a French 
or English soupe 7” * English, by all means,” was the reply ; 
for, after a ride of twelve leagues, our appetites were little 
disposed to be satisfied with a l’renchman’s “ potage maigre” 
and “ eau sucre.” We were, accordingly, soon served with 
a beel-steak, fricd eges, aud divers stews, roasted turkey, 
roasted mutton, and roasted fowls ; besides bread with butter 


which tasted of the sheep’s-skin, and colice, savoring strongly 
of the chocolate pot. After a hearty meal, we sallied forth 
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to see the village—though it was, by this time, quite dark. 
We found, however, a public room, with a billiard table and 
a piano, and, with other company there, the governor and 
priest of the village, the latter of whom seemed to eye us 
with great jealousy, as we chatted and laughed with the 
senoritas. On our way back, we stepped into every shop 
that was open, to buy cigaritos, and take a glance at the 
pretty Chilenas who sold them, returned to our lodging— 
smoked from our purchases, and then turned in 


“To sleep—perchance to dream.” 


Ah! yes, to dream it was, and in troubled dreams too, for 
the “ pu/gas” were so numerous and active, that it was less 
possible to sleep soundly under their operations, than for 
Gulliver, under the attack of an army of Lilliputians. 

At seven bells, the next morning, we were aroused, not 
by the bootswain piping “ all hands, ahoy!” but by the un- 
expected voice of a ship-mate, in an adjoining room—the 
great hall of the mansion—exclaiming, “ turn out, turn out, 
you lazy lubbers!—I have not only breakfasted, but have 
been out promenading with the ladies.” The truth was, he 
had just arrived in company with a family moving to 
St. Jago. We dined with them, and their kindness in 
pressing us to eat, proved fatal to the comfort of some of 
our party, for the remainder of the day: notwithstanding, 
we had waltzing and quadrilles, the old priest, who was in 
better humor than the evening before, being present. He 
seems to live very contentedly and happily in the little 
village of Casa Blanca; and with a competency, and the 
society of the villagers, does not aspire to the situation of 
the Benedictine Abbot, who confessed that his vow of 
poverty, had given him a hundred thousand crowns a year, 
while his vow of obedience had raised him to the rank of a 
sovereign prince. 

We bade “adios mi dulci vida,’ to the ladies, as their 
carriage rolled off towards St. Jago, and mounting our own 
steeds, with the fleetness of the wind, passed again through 
the valley of Casa Blanca, our horses snufling the air in 
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high glee, as their heads were turned homeward. Reining 
them in, we wound over the hills which separate the two 
valleys, at a more moderate gail, but then again rode on 
rapidly, till we reached the post-house of Penuclas. Here 
we dismounted for a snack “ pan y queso,” and sor the rest 
of a few moments to our horses before proceeding to Val- 
paraiso. The sun had gone down long beore we arrived 
at the foot of the hill, which rises back of the port, and it 
was quite dark as we passed along the Almendral, our 
ears, on every side, greeted with the sound o, mirth and 
music, the lights burning brightly while the merry castanets 
were “beating ume to bounding icct.” G. 


RAMBLES OF CHRISTOPHER GRUM. 


NO. IV. 


“A strange medley this.” 
The Reader. 
* ~ * + * 


* Heaven bless the Isle of Cyprus, and our noble general Othello.” 
SHAKSPEARE- 


May thy dews never forsake thee, Callao! harbor of 
earthquakes and revolutions, market of fleas and cherimoyas, 
port of the “ City of INings,” and readezvous general of com- 
missioned men-of-war smugglers! There is an apostrophe 
for you: small minds are contented with doing homage to 
one beauty, we never apostrophize less than four. 

I turned in last night with the hope of being at anchor 
in the morning; but the breeze died away the first part of 
the midwatch : and the ship being rather close in shore, and 
a heavy swell setting in toward the land, she was put about, 
to await the coming of day-light and the sca breeze. I was 


admonished of this fact, by dreaming that I was being martyr- 
dized, in fashion like one of the saints of old, by standing on 
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my head. The blood had gravitated to my brain, and the pain- 
fully duil sensation occasioned by it, awoke me from a very 
uneasy posture indeed. I slung in a cot athwart ships, and 
had gone to rest on an even keel, but like a sleepy lubber, 
forgot to rise, “tack and shee/s,”’ and go about when the 
ship did. The consequence was, that my feet stood eleva- 
ted above my head at an angle of 30°; a position 1 should 
advise any friend of mine to avoid, as in obedience to the 
hydraulic law, that fluids will find a level, a man’s brain 
might be irreclaimably inundated, Such is often the case, 
and one half of the brains inundated in this world, whether 
by accident or intemperance, are scarcely e+ cr worth re- 
claiming ; more than the low and fetid marshes, whose slimy 
surfaces give birth to noxious weeds, and generate a mala- 
ria, Which, though nourishment to them, may be poison to 
all around. 

Who has ever written a moral chapter on the uses and 
abuses of brain? Brain, says the philosophic Clewline, is 
delicious to eat, that is, calf’s brain blanche’, with fried 
parsley.—Brain, says Captain Copperswab, and he put his 
forefinger on the box that should have contained it—brain 
isa something that—ah! as it is not comprehended within 
the “ rules and regulations for the better government of the 
navy.” I cannot venture to give an opinion upon a subject 
so material to discipline and common sense. without con- 
sulting the first lieutencnt. Brain, says Solomon Growl, in 
some men, is a material substance, containing, that is, envel- 
oping, an immaterial essence called novs ; the essence is not 
immaterial to the subject, but in se, itse!f. is net material— 
which means, that it is devoid of ponderosity and lighter, 
that is, less easily weighed, than lightning. In other men, it 
is like unto picked oakum in a caulker’s box, which serveth 
merely to fill up a vacuum. In such it is not !aid out in reg- 
ular knowledge strands or fibres, but conglomerated into a 
chaotic snarl, having neither strength or beauty. The nous 
or mind, or animal spirit, is thought by some to reside in 
the brain, and to be a material part of it ; by others, that it 
is Jocated in the spinal marrow. The immaterialists, of 
whom I am an unworthy disciple, say, it has no particular 
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residence, but abides a/l over, like any other homeless, untan- 
gible being. It is a queer and incomprehensible thing. 





One moment may we, like good citizens, be descanting upon 
the political pollution of the country, the roguery and dupli- 
city of men in general, and the demoralization and want of dis- 
cipline, in the service in particular, and the next, pop, and we 
are off—a dead calm comes over our brain, and our nous— 





® .- . . 
“redit in nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil.” 


Metaphysically speaking, this is very queer.—Not a thing 
more queer than the whole mechanism of Solomon, for— 


“in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observations, the which he vents 
In mangled forms.” 


The foregoing, reader, eontains the substance of many 
a physiological proem and volume, on mind and matter— 
commencing like many other essays, by the analysis of a 
subject it knows nothing about, and ending by a confession 
of its own ignorance. 

What a charming indispensable thing is digression ! it is 
the woof, the filling in of every story, every book, everything 
put into the loom of invention. Divest any volume, large or 
small, of this property, and you have left the condensed 
essence of the tale in the shape of a few pages. But all fine 
things to be valuable and really useful, must be alloyed with 
coarser matter, either to render them yet more beautiful by 
contrast, or to show their so/idity, in their power to withstand 
the wear and tear of daily use and vulgar contact. Truth 
is more engaging when beheld through the pleasant me- 
dium of fiction; beauty more captivating when chastened 
by a subdued pensiveness; and even our social virtues are 
enhanced in value when set in a filigree of half-condemned 
foibles. 

To you, my friend, who hast accompanied me thus far, 
and mean to keep alongside of me to the end of this verita- 
ble history of our rambles, to you it matters but little, when 
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or where I ate, slept or drank; whether I took lozenges at 
night, and a seidlitz every morning, or rode upon a mule, or 
upon his father. Now, there are travellers, I am informed, 
who relate all these things with much precision and becoming 
solemnity, and who give you a diary of their dyspeptic feel- 
ings, by way of interesting you personally. Pshaw ! who 
cares for the man?! It is his adventures, his digressions, 
fancies, new ideas, and old ones metamorphosed, bound 
smoothly together, that you want, and not a barometrical 
scale of his stomach! A man who has doubled Cape Horn, 
aye, and Cape Cod too, and both in the winter, may be 
supposed capable of putting up with a few “ long-shore” 
inconveniences, such as occasional freezing and starva- 
tion; and once for all, I will give you my experience and 
principles upon the foraging department of travelling— 
whenever and wherever I came athwart anything good to 
eat or drink, [ate and drank it ; when I did not, why | could 
not—that’s all. 

Off the pitch of San Lorenzo in the morning. What a 
dreary, desolate spot is that. One of nature’s cleverest break- 
waters, however, pitched down, at the entrance to Callao, just 
in the right place to form one of the smoothest and most com- 
modious harbors within. It is an Island some six miles long, 
one broad, and 600 feet in height— the superstratum of which, 
is composed entirely of sand, and a misty haze ever rests 
upon its top. At the end, opposite old Callao, the island is 
cleft in twain from top to bottom, leaving a perpendicular, 
wall-like opening, between the two sides, of some 200 feet. 
This work was a freak of the D—I, as the Cholos say ; and 
was accomplished in the following manner, according to their 
account. Having fatigued himself very much, during the 
great earthquake of 1746, in tumbling the old town to pieces, 
he was wending his way seaward, to take a bath, and wash 
off the dirt and dust of the job, when this end of the island 
stood right in his path; so very coolly, opening his jaws, he 
took out a bit, and in passing through, wiggled his tail so 
furiously, that the spray was thrown to the city of Lima, 
seven miles, distant and falling, strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur, upon the silver-covered dome of the Cathedral turned it 
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in a moment black as his sable majesty’s face. He next slued 
about, grinned, and snapped his fingers at the dome, as much 
as to say —! don’t care that for you! and, then, taking his seat 
in the stern sheets of a whale, rigged out his tail like an oar 
to steer with, pricked up the beast with his horns, and offhe 
started for that country, about which every body talks, but 
of which so few undersiand the precise geography. ‘The 
gap has ever since been called “ Boca de/ didbio.” I leave 
the reader to decide for himself, as to the truth of the story. 

San Lorenzo is the unconsecrated burial place of protes- 
tants who die in the harbor, in Callao, andin Lima. On one 
occasion, | accompanied the remains of a ship-mate thither 
—not any ill designing, buta foolish man—he was a suicide. 
He had overstayed his liberty on shore, gotten drunk and 
deserted ; but returned to the ship again, when obliged so to 
do by utter destitution. He was tried by a court martial, 
and senteuced to receive —— lashes. ‘The day of punish- 
ment arrived; all hands, according to the rules of the service, 
were ca. ed to witness it; the sentence was read, and R— 
seized up at the gangway. Lbelore the master at arms 
removed nis frock, he turned to the captain and told him, it 
was the last time, thit #e should have the p/easure of punish- 
ing him. ‘This was unjust, as the captain was only periorm- 
ing a dui, by carrying into execution the orders of the court 
martial, which had the matter rested with him alone. weuld 
have been much mitigated. R-— was ordered to keep 
silence, and told that the punishment should be a warning to 
him threngh life. He replied, with marked emphasis, that 
it should, as his life would “ be d——d short !” 

I saw, from the vild glare of the man’s eves, that he was 
under unusual excitement—lI thovueht him drunk: as it is 
usual with sailors. on like occasions, to obtain liquor, if pos- 
sible, that their feelings may, in some measure, be stupified, 
But the miserable man was, at the moment. in a Turkish 
paradis:—he had poisoned himseli with opium. He was 
taken below, recommitied to the seniry’s charge, and, after 
half an hour’s noisy declamation, fell into a sleep, from which 
the most assiduous medical effort failed in ever awakening 


him. 
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And, here, I would suggest, as a matter of justice and 
humanity, that no man should ever be brought to the gang- 
way for punishment with a cat, without first being examined 
by the surgeon of the ship, and his capability of undergoing 
it, reported to the commanding officer. Had R— been so 
examined his state would have been known, and his life 
might have been saved. He took the poison under the im- 
pression that he was about to be hanged, as mutinous con- 
duct was one of the principal charges against him. 

Orders were passed that he should be buried without any 
of the little ceremonies common in a man-of-war, and so 
particularly gratifying to the feelings of sailors. He was 
put within a coflin—an ensign thrown stealthily over it by 
one of the quartermasters, a whip got on the main yard, and 
he silently lowered down into the first cutter, manned 
by all his messmates. With a slow, measured stroke she 
pulled off. The boat’s crew lowered their little ensign 
half-mast, and, when about a cable’s length from the ship, 
produced pieces of black ribbon from their pockets, tied 
them round their arms,—appearing exultingly gratified 
that this little manifestation of grief, for the folly and death 
of their messmate, had not been denied them. Sailors, at 
times, have feelings as pure, and always as natural, as 
other men. The stormy, reckless life they lead, serves, in 
some measure, to blunt the acuteness of the finer passions, 
but believe me, the feelings of humanity are always sure to 
be found within their hearts. Formed into a community 
of themselves, they feel as brothers, and this feeling is ever 
more energetically brought into action, by a sense of any 
supposed, unmerited punishment to one of their shipmates. 

Of all places upon earth San Lorenzo is the most deso- 
late: not a green spot or shrub on the whole island, not a 
drop of water, or blade of grass. Yet, here, lie entombed, 
in its sandy bosom, many good and brave spirits—oflicers 
in our navy: young men, who, full of the aspirations of youth, 
ina noble profession, have been cut off in the bud, and here lie 
without a stone to point them out, or the least vestige for a 
surviving friend to mourn over. Every breeze blows a new 

Vor. Il. 19 
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covering of sand over their graves ; every breaking surf sends 
its spray on their beds, and sounds a sad, perpetual requiem 
to their remains. May I never be buried here—the thoughts 
of such a resting-place would embitter my last moments. 
The sage who prayed, that he might die amidst his friends, 
and be entombed with his forefathers, knew well one of the 
deepest, and holiest feelings of our nature. 

Well, we were off the pitch of San Lorenzo, as I before 
said, but not a breath of air was stirring; so the quarter-boats 
were lowered, and the ship towed to her anchorage, the sails 
furled, and decks washed down before breakfast. ‘The morn- 
ing bloomed forth, as beautiful and bland, as one of our latter 
May-days at home. It is rather unusual in the winter, to 
see the sun here, before eight o’clock, the heavy dew, wending 
its sluggish way from the barely moistened soil, ascends like 
the murky clouds of a burning forest while the sun’s sleepy 
rays steals through the dense medium, with a power scarcely 
sufficient to disintegrate the watery particles that fall heavily 
all round, obscuring the horizon within the narrowest limits. 
The officer and midshipmen of the watch have to bend their 
pea-jackets, and the quartermasters hurry to the nettings, and 
spread their hammock cloths. Karly on such mornings, the 
shipping in the harbor is scarcely visible from the usual 
anchorage of the men-of-war; but, by seven o’clock, Callao 
may be seen ; next, Bella Vista; and, at the end of the morn- 
ing watch, the lofty spires of the Cathedral and church of 
San Augustine, in Lima, rise before your view. 

I rose early this morning, a circumstance, when not obli- 
gatory, very unusual ; the sweet stillness of the air was inter- 
rupted only by the breaking of the surf upon the “ whale’s 
back,” and the early disappearance of the fogs, gave an addi- 
tional beauty to the Lords day. I know not how it is, but 
Sunday generally appears diflerent to me from other days. 
Whether it is the absence of all laborious employments, 
and consequent quietude of all things: the brushing up, 
and cleanly activity of church-going people ; the bag open- 
ing, and clean frock dressing of Jack under the forecastle ; 
or some inherent sanctity of the day, I know not, but, Sun- 
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day is a holy day to me. The balmy breath of heaven 
appears more freely to spread over the earth, and the praise 
of God to ascend from mountain and from valley, while the 
adoration of man in the tabernacle of the Lord—the very 
children marshalled forth in the apprenticeship of prayer— 
joins in proclaiming, without regard to creeds, the supre- 
macy and holiness of the great Creator of all things. 

The view from our ship, when the air is clear, can 
scarcely be surpassed, for majesty and striking beauty. 
The harbor is as a quiet lake, entirely protected from the 
prevailing wind, so that ships never have occasion to moor. 

The little town of Callao with its 3000 inhabitants, and 
splendid mole lies before you. The northern battery of the 
Sun, and the two southern castles with their extensive 
ramparts, stretching along a stony point, offer to a mili- 
tary eye, a line of defence both grand and imposing. This 
last fortification was built by the Spaniards in 1764; the 
guns are all brass forty-twos, and 5000 men are necessary 
for its complete defence. “ Whoever has the castles in pos- 
session, commands Peru,” is a saying that is unfortunately 
verified every year. Your eye then turns to Lima ; there, 
at the head of the plain, and, apparently at the foot of the 
mountains, you see the white walls, and lofty spires, of the 
once magnificent “City of Kings.” The plain from the 
shore to the first range of the Andes, is, for the greater part, 
covered with a rich verdure,in some places well cultivated ; 
and, by a slight extension of fancy, you may see on the 
sides of the hills, the ague-destroying Cinchona, proudly 
bearing its head as stamped upon the Peruvian dollar, 
and, as though conscious of its vast importance to mankind. 
But, before taking you to Lima, reader, where, I assure you, 
there is much to see and admire, let us sit down quietly, and 
take a little rest under the shade of another digression. 

Of a pleasant afternoon, when half the officers were 
ashore, playing billiards, and those on board not better 
emploved—when Jack had nothing to do but smoke, tease 
the monkey, and plait sennet under the forecastle—when 
the marine guard stood panting on the quarter-deck, 
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—thermometer only 90°, cool and comfortable certainly, 
with cloth coat and pantaloons, leather stock, bell cap and 
gaiters—on such an afternoon, two handsome young offi- 
cers might have been seen, descending the gang-way ladder, 
and quietly seating themselves in the stern-sheets of a cutter. 
Contrary to man-of war etiquette, where the Jowest in rank 
takes precedence in leaving the ship, there came after them, an 
individual of some importance, and on his arm was a basket 
of still more. That this basket did not contain a pair of 
shooting irons | pledge you my word; still, something sus- 
picious peeped from under the cover, very like a brace of 
blunderbusses, with tompions in, charged to the muzzle— 
cocked and primed, while, here and there, lay a slice of cold 
fowl and bread, by way of wadding, I suppose. 

Now this, though evidently a pic-nic in its way, was 
very far from being a water party ; and he of the basket, as 
he laid it down on the grating and trimmed boat by sitting 
on the after-thwart with his face to his company, looked 
very complacently at the contents, and appeared lost in 
admiration of his own ingenuity and skill, in making such a 
decided raise out of a ward-room, and the mess lockers of a 
steerage. He wiped his brow—the perspiration of fear had 
rested thereon, for well he knew the truth of the poetical 
maxim— 


“ Many a slip—from the mouth—in a ship.” 


And, now, that he had his charge safely moored between 
his legs, breathing more freely, his muscles relaxed from the 
rigidity of anxiety, and he settled down into his quiet, medi- 
tative self, the honest steerage boy—the worthy Caleb 
Trusty. 

Boy, did I say! yes, for though forty summers had but 
just completed the fine, glossy japanning of his skin, yet the 
same summers had also commenced throwing a mantle of 
veneration over his head, by bleaching sundry locks of the 
urchin’s wool. But, Caleb was still a boy—a steerage boy 
—and there is not a young rascal who spends his days in 
flipping coppers in Catherine market, and nights in snoozing 
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under the butcher’s stalls, but would have turned up his 
nose, and with justice, at Caleb’s situation in life. To serve 
one master, who is a Tartar, may be considered bad enough ; 
but to have a dozen youngsters, who are learning the trade, 
and practising their juvenile lessons upon you, is too much for 
any one but a Christian. Such was Caleb—meekness and 
submission were the prominent traits of his character, and 
though his dozen masters might be vociferating for him, on 
the berth deck, at the same time, and, in their wrath, tack- 
ing on to his name every coarse and ungentle epithet, yet to 
all would Caleb turn a deaf ear, screening his body from 
sight by the galley, and protecting the equanimity of his 
temper by a quiet philosophy and an admirable self-posses- 
sion. If, perchance, the master’s mate should occasionally 
haul him out from his bower of rest, and freshen his head- 
way by an ignominious kick or two, why, Caleb took it all 
in good part, and brought to mind the adage, that in this 
world there are more kicks than coppers; and in a vale of 
tears, who can help crying now and then! 

Sundry misfortunes, in early life, had a material tendency 
in subduing his ardent mind—had he been a Virginia negro, 
his name would have been Cesar or Pompey, but the worthy 
New England deacon, under whose roof he first saw the light, 
bestowed upon him his own patronymic, taught him to read 
his Bible and his Psalm-book, and hoped and prayed, that 
the honesty of his name might protect him from temptation 
and all manner of niggerly backsliding. But the strong 
must not rely upon their strength; the most virtuous are, 
sometimes, beguiled in their moments of relaxation—even 
the sun has its eclipses—and one bright thanksgiving morn- 
ing, when, to give a greater scope for frolic and fun, Caleb 
had untied the strings of caution, which the worthy deacon 
had bound around his honesty, the evil one slyly crept under 
his jacket, and he fell—fell—fell! It has passed into a pro- 
verb, that there is only one step between the sub/ime and the 
ridiculous—so is there but one step between a farm-yard 
and a man-of-war, and that is stepping on board a receiving 
ship. Caleb took this step, which by the malicious had 
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been denominated a false step. What a wicked perversion of 
one’s actions and meaning is daily made in, what are termed, 
hauls of justice—how the weak and the friendless are per- 
secuted ! 

Here then, at least, was a new stage for our hero to act 
upon—talents had he of a peculiar order, and well suited to 
a berth-deck theatre. His skull was not one of those at- 
tenuated by study, and rendered diaphanous by the light of 
genius—no, it was worth, and weighed as much as a dozen 
such—the capacious mouth and large pouting lips, rolled 
over with red facings, denoted eloquence, and as for poetry, 
look into his eyes, and there you will find it, in black and 
white. Reasoning @ posteriori, you might think he was 
fashioned to hang your hat upon—but, to finish the portrait, 
I will only add that many a man might have been glad 
to have stood in Caleb’s shoes, and many a side boy, of a 
warm day, has coiled himself away, and stole a cool snooze 
inside of them ! 

The order of promotion with him had been a little 
reversed. He commenced naval life in the cabin, and many 
times came near ending it in the steerage. Ilis showy ac- 
complishments gained him the captain’s favor, his accom- 
plishments that were not shown, lost it. He drew a cork 
much better than his master, wliose motto was, “ I have very 
poor and unhappy brains for (vinking, (or giving drink,) I 
could well wish courtesy would invent some other custom 
of entertainment.” But Caleb liked the custom well enough, 
and as his master kept all the corks in a drawer, as a mat- 
ter of reference in regard to the state of his stores, Caleb 
Was not quite so particular, and threw overboard all those 
drawn on private account, more for the pleasure of seeing 
them swim, than from any fear of their proving heavy wit- 
nesses against him. “In vino veritas,”’—but not so with 
Caleb, the vino not only made him /ie ‘on his back, but Zie 
in his mouth. “ When wine is in, wit is out,” but when the 
wine was out, Caleb was in—Yes—-in irons ! and in the brig ! 
Poor fellow! when the captain, upon trial, produced the 
sum total of his wines, as per invoice, and then the drawer 
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of corks, as so many tallies, a mistake was evident some- 
where, and no voice was raised in the prisoner’s favor. It 
was proven that he had made a very partial division indeed, 
and the only allowance of breakage that could be made, 
was that the prisoner himself should be broken. The proof 
being so strong, he was accordingly reduced, and with 
sundry categorical compliments to his back, he became a 
private citizen of the afterguard ! 

All this persecution did Caleb Trusty bear with a spirit 
of resignation, which, plainly, evinced the importance and 
utility of an early, and a well-directed education. Mis- 
fortune makes dejected creatures of us all. He, who has 
lived in afiluence, in a large house, is wofully chagrined 
when obliged to hug poverty in a small one. Caleb had 
slung his hammock in a cabin pantry—he had now no num- 
ber, even on the berth-deck; so, like a philosopher, he 
stowed himself as best he could upon a mess-chest. Often 
have [ seen him cast his eye towards the cabin door, as the 
steward carried in some inviting dish; but memory, in a 
moment, would play across his features, and then he would 
rub his back against a topsail brace, that the flesh might re- 
member what it had suilered for the spirit. 

Months passed away; time gives the disgraced an as- 
surance, and ob/ivion is a stream that washes out many 
superficial impurities. Caleb was now flourishing as ward- 
room cook !—but happening, one day, to stuff a fowl with 
onions, the surgeon, who was idiosyncratically opposed to 
them, and caterer withall, discharged him on the spot. 
Thus was thrown on society again a man, whose varied 
talents, few had the knowledge or good sense to appre- 
ciate. He had now become a species of deodand or Dieu- 
don; and where could such a being finally /ocate himself, 
but in that general receptacle of all nice things, a steerage ! 
These few words, by way of introducing Caleb Trusty to 
the reader, will, ] hope, prove acceptable. Never bestow 
your confidence or favor upon a man at first introduction, 
unless it is accompanied by a little private history, and 
some interesting anecdote, like the above. “It warms one’s 
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heart to a feller critter so much, to find that he’s no better 
nor yourself,” quoth Peter Fid. 

We pulled for San Lorenzo—that is, we hoisted one of 
those graceful little things called a lug-sail, to which a boat- 
hook acted as bowline, and Caleb as sheet—not a sheet more 
in the wind was Caleb that day,’pon honor—for the master’s 
mate of the spirit room no longer trusted his seven-bellers 
to Trusty, but locked them up in his Jocker, urged thereto 
by detraction and b/ack suspicion. Caleb drew his six cents 
a day in lieu of his grog—this was a prudent, economical 
step; prudent, because he might now bespatter the berth- 
deck, without fear of his grog beir.g stopped for punishment, 
and economical, wherein the three water rye, on board, held 
no comparison to the lovely aqua-ardiente, on shore. I 
have never known a sailor, who regularly drew his money 
in lieu of grog, but, when ashore, on liberty, was the most 
beastly drunkard of the gang, and, generally, brought off 
to the ships in fits, upon which Delirium Tremens super- 
vened, and all the other concomitants of unusual excitement. 
This may be expected. Men who are accustomed to their 
grog every day, have no inordinate thirst to assuage on 
shore, and when their liberty is out come off like men. 
I am no advocate for intemperance, but declare, from 
experience, when I say, that a crew which has the fewest 
grog-stoppers, is decidedly the healthiest. Well, between 
pulling and lugging, we, at last, made a nice, little, bight 
midway in the island, hauled up the boat on the beach, and 
secured her, as we thought, leaving the crew at liberty to 
roam about at pleasure—kill seals for tobacco pouches, or 
collect condor’s quills for tooth-picks. 

San Lorenzo is the Blackwell’s Island of Peru—there, 
disappointed and misanthrophic gentlemen are taught the 
trade of stone-cutting. Alas! men who make game of fools, 
and view the world merely as a quarry to pounce upon, 
are themselves, sometimes, winged on the fly, and hawked 
off, as light fowls, to that roost of violated law, a stone- 
quarry. The convicts of San Lorenzo, however, have 
done for Peru, what she never would, honestly, have done 
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for herself—built the splendid mole of Callao, than which a 
more useful structure cannot be found in all South America. 
There, on the beach, stood Caleb Trusty; on his arm 
was his basket, on his head his hat; a white frock and 
pantaloons—rolled up above the knee—below and aloft 
showed forth his finely polished skin, casting a refreshing 
shade all round. What philosopher can tell, why, without the 
tropics all men’s shades are of the same color, and within, 
the white man has none—the negro alone revels in the 
luxury of his own umbrageousness! There stood Caleb, 
and there stood his two masters—they looked up, and then 
down the beach and under the rocks—they opened their 
jack-knives, and they shut them again. What they 
were in quest of, they did not see, neither can you, friend, 
till I choose to tell you. Before them Jay the mountain of 
sand, rising from the beach almost perpendicularly—the 
thing sought might be on the other side—they thought of 
the Hellespont, of Leander, and Lord Byron. Swimming 
through sand, to be sure, is not quite so practicable as 
swimming through water, nor withall quite so cool; but 
what will not a man do for notoriety? One of the afore- 
said worthies swam across the Hellespont to render himself 
worthy of a Hero, and the other to become such. Assuredly 
then, two young men, who, in their own estimation, and 
that of Caleb also, were already, and had been for years, 
heroes of the first water, could not forego the prospect of 
notoriety before them. They bent their steps up the moun- 
tain’s side: no path was there—no goats had formed a 
trottoir guide—no torrent made a rough ravine. The elder, 
getting out of breath, stopped and took in a long inspira- 
tion—* Friend Caleb,” quoth he, “ this is slow work and hot, 
for every step we go ahead, we make two astern.” “ Then, 
Misser Growl, to get ahead, had better go stern foremost,” 
quoth Caleb. “If misser Growl’s shins were stepped in the 
middle of his feet, like thine, then might the thing be feasible, 
that is to say, easily performed, but,’—and Mr. Growl 
waxed warm—* hand us that bottle, boy,”—and Caleb pre- 
sented a blunderbuss——* by the Prophet’s well, in the desert, 
thou second cousin to an ourang outang, thou Ethiopian go- 
Von. II. 20 
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betweenity of manhood, this bottle has a hole in it.” “ In he 
mouth, I spose, Misser Growl.” “In he bilge, Misser 
Trusty—you have broken the bottle and sucked the con- 
tents.” Growl always dropped persiflage when angry. 
“ So help me,—no, Misser Growl, he must have knockem 
head ’gainst tother, or tother ’gainst him, that sartin,”—and 
Caleb looked honest, and Grow! looked as though he did 
not believe him, and Grum looked into the basket and found 
the other bottle, which was sate. “Look you here, Master 
Caleb,’—and Growl sent the broken bottle whirling through 
the air—“ there goes your handywork, and should this 
bottle get bilged or leak, then, l'll make you count your 
corks !!—do you remember, sir!’ Now, this reference to 
Caleb’s former misfortune, I considered ungenerous ; but men 
will say ungenerous things in anger, so I gave Caleb a 
clam-shell full of wine, by way of recompense. 

We got to the top, at last; Lima, and the country 
round about, lay before us in panoramic view—countless 
beauties we, doubtless, should have seen, had we looked for 
them, but we were, in fact, rarely done, that is, half roasted, 
by the heat of the sun and the powerful reflection of the 
shining sand. We gained the southern beach, as soon as 
possible, brought ourselves to anchor in the shade of a pro- 
jecting ledge of rock, and came to the conclusion—like many 
other wise ones, who get sick of an enterprise when they 
reach the middle of it--that people, in this world, put them- 
selves in the way of a great deal of needless trouble. 

It is a fine sight to behold the long, rolling waves rush- 
ing to the shore. You see through their emerald bosoms, 
as they mount one upon the other ; and when they become 
surf, foaming with rage, how madly they throw their count- 
less gems in the face of the sun, and then retire, only to 
return again with increased strength to the perpetual war- 
fare! The southern shore of San Lorenzo presents this view, 
in, perhaps, a grander form than you can find it elsewhere. 
We travelled along on the hard-washed sand of the beach, 
and after passing a few temporary fishing huts, soon encoun- 
tered the fishermen themselves. Some were riding on balsas 
in the surf, and others drawing on shore, the well-filled 
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seine. And there were Heros by the dozen—the fishermen’s 
cara sposas who had come over from Callao to assist their hus- 
bands in the labor. Some were performing certain operations 
on the fish preparatory to drying, and others were knocking 
about in the surf, with their little ones in their arms, like so 
many porpoises with their small fry. Much matter of fact 
here, but little poetry—so after a couple of hours coasting 
and toasting, we turned our steps to mount again the sandy 
alp, and, as the sun went down on the one side, we got 
down on the other. 

“And did you accomplish the object of your visit ?” 
Do not be too impatient, my dear. We arrived on the 
beach, looked for our boat, and the twilight just helped us 
to discover her, bottom up, some distance from where we 
left her—rudder, oars, sail, and mast all gone, and so 
was our hopeful crew. Whether the boat capsized, where 
she had been made fast by a painter to a stone, when the 
flood-tide made, and created some surf, or whether the traps 
were stolen out of her and she turned over on purpose, we 
knew not; and whether our boys were swallowed by seals, 
or carried off in the talons of condors, we cared not. Our 
anger was great. Caleb took himself off in search of the 
delinquents, and, in an hour, returned with the pleasant in- 
telligence that he had discovered the whole squad, at the lower 
part of the island, drinking Pisco with the convicts !—patri- 
otically drunk every man of them, lauding the fine public 
institutions of their own country, but particularly singing 
the praises of a certain melodious country-seat in Sing 
Sing; and, then, by way of contrast, abusing the shabby 
government of Peru, that could afford its unfortunate citizens 
no better quarters, than those in which they were carousing. 

How one’s love is increased for one’s friends and country 
by drunkenness ; how patriotic and disinterested is the man 
of many postures! And where, or from what, will not a 
sailor extract liquor? I have seen them suck away at a 
cocoa-nut, as though they would swallow shell and all, 
and thought, how very fond of the juice they must be! 
But, I was then a greenhorn, and had yet to learn the pro- 
cess, by which the natural milk might be extracted and the 
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shell filled up with rum, by a cunning, penny-making 
wench. “ Drunk every man of them, did you say. Caleb ?” 
“Drunk as pigs, Misser Growl, and no more manners dan 
nawting—dey never axed me to drink a drop.” A pretty 
pickle was all this; but such philosophers as Growl, Grum, 
and Caleb were not easily discouraged. Go on board they 
must ; leave their crew behind, they could not; so after their 
“beauties” they started, took them in tow by pairs, and, at 
last, deposited them in the bottom of the boat, like so many 
pigs of ballast. We were six miles from the shin, and had 
but one piece of cane, which Caleb had picked up on the 
beach, to skull us thither. 

We trusted to luck, like many other fools, and were 
treated accordingly. It was now ten o’clock, and dark; the 
heavy dew, to which a Scotch mist is a trifle in comparison, 
had completely saturated our clothes. We were obliged to 
wade, for some distance, in shoving the boat off; and, when 
fairly under way, with Caleb plying his cane in the stern- 
sheets—and, here and there, the flexible limbs of the steerage 
passengers carelessly hanging over the gunwales, and 
dragging in the water—were, in truth, about as hopeful 
a looking set of adventurers, as ever figured on canvas. 

“Please, Misser Growl, Sir, you haul in de slack of dat 
ere feller’s leg, he deaden’em headway so much.” ‘“ No, 
Caleb, the drunken beast’s leg makes a very good /ee-board, 
and should a shark nip it off, and forget to wash his teeth 
in salt water afterwards, then, if he would not die with 
mania rumica, may I be ” and Growl ground his 
teeth like a shark, and then spat, as though he had just 
performed the job he had fancied. 

Thus far we had plain sailing, or no sailing—we were 
under the lee of the island; but when, as Growl would say, 
we got beyond the further point of the base of the hypo- 
thenuse, the wind came over the land rather fresher than 
desirable, and, notwithstanding our “ lee-board,” the boat was 
drifting fast to leeward. Caleb kept his position in the cox- 
swain’s box, and thinking, that being a// hands himself, he 
might put discipline a little on the stretch, or thinking of 
his sins, perhaps, I do not know which, but, all at once, he 
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struck out on the stillness of night with a melody, which, 
graduated by a nasal falsetto acquired in early life, was 
truly solemn and prophetic in our awkward circumstances— 


** All my reckoning still is dead, 
I no sun or stars can see ; 
Yet no soundings with the lead, 
Breakers warring on my lee !” 


Yes, were they, truly, warring on our lee; for the wind 
and current were fast/y drifting us towards the sand-bank 
which stretches out from Old Callao point, and is known as 
the “ whale’s back.” Darkness rendered more apparent the 
foam of the breakers, and their sound fell, most appallingly, 
on the ear, in our helpless condition. Growl took the cane 
from Caleb, and commenced skulling most vigorously, whilst 
Caleb ranged up alongside of ine, and, in a piteous accent, 
inquired—* Misser Grum, you tink deres danger, sir?” 
“* Yes, Caleb, it will soon be all over with us.” “O Lor!” 
groaned Caleb, and he dropped his head on his knees. 
After a few moments, he raised it again, looks me right 
in the face—I could see the white of his eyes through all 
the darkness—* O Misser Grum, dis is a wery wicked 
world, and Iam an awful critter.” “ Hilloa!” says I, “here 
it comes.” “ What sir?” inquired Caleb, jumping up in 
alarm. “ Why your confession to be sure, you sinful 
wretch!” “O Lor! forgive me !”—and he sat down again 
—*“] promise her—I cheat her—I han’t done nawting but 
break her heart, and she love me, O! so much ; can dere be 
pardon for sich an awful critter, Misser Grum ?” “ Humph! 
bad enough—why your crime is of the b/ackest dye, ’tis true, 
but there are hundreds of white scoundrels worse than you, 
inasmuch as ¢hey never repent of their iniquity ; there may 
be pardon, but”—the priestly sentence was drowned in a 
groan from the poor penitent, which came rushing out of 
his mouth, like the pent up sins of a life time, and, verily, 
my compassion was almost moved unto—pish, pish—any 
poor devil may find employment enough in crying over his 
own peccadilloes, without untying his lachrymose sacs for 
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the use of another. Caleb’s breast continued to heave—I 
guessed the worst was yet to come, and lowered my head to 
receive the last bowchée, when the fellow blubbered right out 
—* QO! poor gal, dat bad enough sin, but I be more dreadful 
and sinful yet; I cheat de mess of money, when I goes 
ashore to.market every morning,” and, horrified with the 
extent of his crime, he covered his face with his hands, as a 
culprit hauls down the white cap, when about to be hanged. 
My rage was now immense—I forgot my character as con- 
fessor, while there passed before my mind, in a twinkling 
the numerous luxuries that the mess table had been deprived 
of, daily, by Caleb’s chicanery. I felt that I was an injured 
man, and I roared in the miscreant’s ears, that he might 
now die and be ! his case was hopeless—a crime 
without forgiveness!” He heard me not; he was ina deep 
meditation, which gradually fell into his lips, “O Misser 
Grum ! my sins have fotched on dis here luck. I be anoder 
Jonas, and in a little time I be smodering, a willing sacri- 
fice, in dem breakers on dat ere whale’s back!” “ Yes, but 
thou would’st not make a willing sacrifice, if thou could’st 
help it Caleb—honest Caleb! A precious rascal the d l 
will certainly have, if he ever gets master Caleb Trusty, 
despoiler of woman’s innocence, and cheater general of our 
mess. Dry thy sweet eyes, Caleb, drowned thou wilt not 
be—’tis too good for thee, thine end will be an elevated, 
rather than sunken one. Take comfort, faithful creature, 
thou wilt most unquestionably be hanged !” 

With this assurance Caleb wiped the tears from his eyes, 
and appeared perfectly reconciled to the thought, that it 
would be vastly more convenient to be hanged in a year, 
than to be drowned that night. This, I find upon inquiry, 
is not Caleb Trusty’s philosophy alone—it is the philosophy 
of human nature; and, I doubt not, were it left optional 
with most men of his kind, they would prefer a disgraceful 
but protracted end, to an accidental or premature death. 

We were by this time in the outer rollers—all the ex- 
ertion of poor Growl to skull against the current proved 
ineffectual. Caleb was set to work to kick up the cargo, 
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but without avail, their eyes were closed to danger—they 
snored away in their glory. We awaited our fate as com- 
posedly as possible. Now the stern of the boat would rise 
on the top of a roller, and then the bow sink down in the 
dark trough—again, as the bow would ascend on the wave, 
the sea would poop us, breaking over the stern, and washing 
fore and aft over our drunken crew. This treatment 
soon roused them out: nothing so quickly restores a drunken 
man to his senses, as a bucket of salt water poured on his head, 
or down his throat. We kept them quiet, so as not to disturb 
the trim of the boat, and, as another pooping would cer- 
tainly swamp us, Growl hoped that he might possibly be 
able to bring her round, head to sea; but, in the attempt, 
she settled in the trough, and the next wave rolled her right 
over, and dashed us all in the midst of the breakers ! “ Sauve 
qui peut” was the order of nature: those who could get 
hold of the boat, clung to her keel like fixtures, but the un- 
fortunates who were beyond her reach-—Growl, Grum, and 
a young main-topman—were tossed about in the surf like 
corks, the undertow carrying them out so fast, that their 
best efforts at swimming gained but little on the shore. 
We were but a stretch or two from the boat, when the 
main-topman, whose strength was entirely exhausted, caught 
hold of my leg, and we both sank together. That was an 
awful moment—my forehead scraped on the sand at the 
bottom; but, the painful pressure upon my ears, and the agoniz- 
ing sense of suffocation lasted but a second. I felt my- 
self rising—a convulsive inspiration of spray and air fol- 
lowed, and we were thrown violently upon the sand- 
bank! The man yet clung to me, but, before the succeeding 
wave reached us, Caleb had dragged us beyond its influence. 
When perfect reason returned, I found my shipmates all 
present, some half-dead with suffocation and fatigue—but 
ail present. I thanked God, and shook hands with Growl 
with a fullness of heart too rich, too holy, to find utterance 
in words. 

The tide was ebbing—there stuck our poor boat hard 
and fast in the sand; but we were, now, in comparative 
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security. Compassion for our crew suppressed the re- 
proaches so richly merited ;—they had sinned, heavily and 
wilfully, but their punishment was commensurate. It ever 
has been the case, that the innocent have, sometimes, suf- 
fered with the guilty. We kept the men stirring, as briskly 
as possible, for the remainder of the night, that they might 
not go to sleep in their wet clothes. Our little island was 
but a few fathoms in extent, and we were only half a league 
from the ship. As soon as the morning broke, and the hands 
were “turned up” on board, our situation was discovered 
——the third cutter sent to our relief, our boat and ourselves 
towed alongside, and many of us refreshed by sleep, ere 
“ grog-roll” broke upon our comfort. 

Now, reader, I have no doubt, that, by this time, you 
are dying to know the object of our visit to San Lorenzo, 
for which we periled and suflered so much—so also was 
an inquisitive little creature on board, named Sackcloth. 
The morning after, he had been backing and filling, for an 
hour, round the galley, in order to pump Caleb in a leisure 
moment. At last, he put on one of his most bewitching 
smiles, and commenced, “ How is you dis morning, Caleb ?” 
“Nawting better, tank de Lor,” responded Caleb, with 
great humility. “Caleb, vat you go arter yesterday ?” 
“Someting,” says Caleb, and he wiped out his dripping- 
pan. “And did you get it, sacy blacky ?” Caleb put his 
finger on his nose, gave a knowing wink, and, then with a 
roaring “ yaw, yaw, yaw!” such as no animal but a negro 
can imitate, replied, “ Not as I knows on !” 
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SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE TO 
THE PACIFIC AND BEHRING’S STRAIT, 
OF H. B. M. SHIP BLOSSOM, 


Under the command of Captain F. W. Beechey, R. N. F. R.S. &c. 
in the years 1825, 26, 27 and 28. 


From an analysis of the voyage by W. Ainsworth, Esq., published in the Jour- 
NAL of the Roya, GeograpnicaL Society of Lonpon. 


HYDROGRAPHY. 


Tuat part of Hydrography, which would more parti- 
cularly come under the observation of a nautical expedition, 
would be the natural history of the sea; and we may, per- 
haps, notice the observations made on the direction and in- 
tensity of currents, as the most interesting of this class. 
In the passage from Teneriffe to Rio Janeiro, from June to 
July, it appears that the N. E. trades propelled the waters, 
ina S. W. by W. direction, at the average rate (and it is to 
be remarked, that all the rates given are averages) of eleven 
and a half miles per diem; and the S. E. trades to the 
W. N. W. with double the velocity, or twenty-two and a 
half miles per day; and that in the intermediate space, 
where light variable winds prevailed, a strong current was 
observed, running in a contrary direction to both these, at 
the rate of thirteen miles per day. Humboldt, Sir Erasmus 
Gower, and others who have given the rate of the current 
in the Atlantic, between the tropics, have limited its motion 
to eight and ten miles a day. It was Captain Beechey’s 
intention to have given a table of currents in the Appendix, 
but this was omitted for want of space. In the South Paci- 
fic Ocean, about the parallel of 27°, the currents averaged 
nine miles a day; and nearer the equator, i. e. from 18° S. 
to 4° N., including the meridian of Otaheite 16°, five miles 
per day. Nearer the coast of South America, between the 
parallels of 8° N. and 19° S., about the meridian of 103° W., 
it was further increased to twenty-eight miles a day. 

Vor. I. 21 
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In both oceans there appears to be, on the whole, a 
north-easterly current between the trade winds. In the At- 
lantic, it was found to average thirteen miles a day ; and in 
the Pacific, twenty-three miles a day. In the vicinity of 
the Gallapagos, however, there is an exception to this re- 
mark, as the current there appears always to run to the west- 
ward, and with considerable rapidity. 

The rates of the currents, in both oceans, are materially 
different in different meridians: those in the Atlantic, in- 
creasing with westerly longitudes, and those in the Pacific, 
on the contrary, decreasing—the former attaining its maxi- 
mum near the Gulf of Mexico, the latter near the Galla- 
pagos. ‘They are also affected by the westerly monsoons. 

Questions connected with the saltness of the ocean, 
which may be obtained by its specific gravity, are also of 
much hydrographical interest. It has been supposed, that 
with the exception of certain gulfs, into which large fresh- 
water rivers emptied themselves, the saltness of the ocean 
diminishes towards the poles ; but the experiments of Bladh, 
reduced by Kirwan to the temperature of 16°, do not justify 
this opinion, which is further not supported by the researches 
of De Humboldt. Captain Beechey has appended a table 
of experiments to his narrative, in which the specific gravity 
of the surface of the sea, reduced to the temperature of 60°, 
and corrected for the error of the hydrometer, is given for 
every second degree of latitude. From these tables, it 
would appear that the specific gravity is at its maximum 
between the tropics,—that it increases to about 40° N. lat., 
—and then again diminishes. In the South Atlantic, the 
specific gravity of the sea-water was also found to be less 
in the highest latitudes ; and the same results were obtained 
from the observations of 1825 and 1828. In the Pacific 
Ocean, where the experiments ranged from the equator to 
71° N. latitude, and from the equator to 88° S. latitude, the 
results are still more striking ; and accord remarkably with 
those obtained by Drs. Marcet and Trail, and Captains 
Scoresby and Ross. No experiments are recorded on the 
comparative saltness of the surface and the deep water. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


The meteorological researches are confined to observa- 
tions on the aurora borealis, and on the pressure, tempera- 
ture, and humidity of the atmosphere. The expedition had 
frequent opportunities of observing the aurora borealis in 
the autumns of 1826 and of 1827. From the 25th of August, 
on which day it is remarkable, that in both years, it made 
its first appearance, until the 9th of October, about the time 
of the departure of the Blossom from the northern regions, 
in both years this beautiful meteor was visible every night 
that was clear, or when the clouds were thin and elevated: 
it never appeared in wet weather. In 1826, when the wea- 
ther was settled, the aurora generally began in the W.N.W. 
and passed over to the N.E., until a certain period, after 
which it as regularly commenced in the N.E. and passed 
to the N. W.; whilst in 1827 the appearances of the meteor 
were as uncertain as the season was boisterous and change- 
able. The period when this change in the course of the 
light took place coincided very nearly with that of the 
equinox. The meteor was uniform in making its appear- 
ance always in the northern hemisphere, and generally in 
the form of eliptical arches from 3° to 7° of altitude, nearly 
parallel with the magnetic equator. The arches, when 
formed, in general remained nearly stationary, and gave 
out coruscations, which streamed towards the zenith. These 
observations agree with those of Mr. Dalton, who always 
found a similar coincidence when the arches were complete. 
The light was decidedly seen between a fleecy, cloud-like 
substance and the earth. The proofs of this meteor be- 
longing to the regions of our atmosphere were strengthened 
by different appearances of the meteor, and may be con- 
sidered as completely established by the observations of 
Captains Franklin and Parry. The aurora was never at- 
tended by any noise, nor was any disturbance of the needle 
observed. It must be remarked, that Kater’s compass was 
the only instrument observed, and then on board the ship 
only. Mr. Colie, the surgeon of the Blossom, has advanced 
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an ingenious hypothesis on the nature of the aurora. It is 
probable that the new discoveries which are daily enriching 
science in electro-magnetism will remove many of the 
doubts which prevail on the nature and origin of this inte- 
resting meteor. 

The Barometrical observations include researches on 
the horary oscillations, and on the mean altitude of the 
column of mercury at different parallels. The instrument 
used was an iron cistern marine barometer, of Jones’s make : 
neutral point, 30. 102; capacity, 1-24th; temperature, 52. 
It was suspended in Captain Beechey’s fore-cabin, and, with 
the exception of the first five months, registered every three 
hours. The diurnal variations are thus also contained in 
these researches. It has been supposed, that while the 
irregular oscillations appear almost null at the equator, and 
increase in extent towards the poles, the regular oscillations 
would appear to follow a contrary law, and diminish in ex- 
tent towards the poles. The extent of the vibration of the 
column of mercury between the tropics was observed by 
Captain Beechey to be, in the North Atlantic, .038 ; in the 
South Atlantic, or between the equator and the tropic of 
Capricorn, to be .067 ; and the amount of the horary oscil- 
lations between both tropics was, for 3 a. M.—026, for 9 a. M. 
+ 019, noon + 011, 3 P. m.—030, 9 Pp. m. + 014, and for 
midnight + 011. The mean vibration or extent from max- 
imum to minimum, between the tropics, was, for the North 
Pacific, .059, and for the South Pacific, .027 ; and the mean 
periodical oscillation for 3 a, m.—015, 6 a. m.—005, 9 a. M. 
+006, noon, 005, 3 Pp. m.—025, 6 Pp. M.— 004, 9 Pp. mM. + 018, 
and for midnight, + 015. It is hardly necessary to dwell 
upon the dates given for the mean altitude of the barometer, 
in different latitudes ; as compared with one another the re- 
sults are useful; but the true height of the column of mer- 
cury in any given place, can only be obtained from the 
annual mean, which, at the level of the sea, and at the same 
temperature is every where pretty nearly the same. The 
highest range of the barometer, in the polar regions, observed 
by Captain Sir E. Parry, was 30.86, which it attained in 
Melville Island, on the 27th of April, 1820; and Captain 
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Beechey observed the barometer at 30.32 in Kotzebue Sound, 
on September Ist, 1826. 

The tables of the observed temperature and humidity of 
the air in different parallels, and which have been used in the 
correction of errors, are minute, and extremely useful for 
reference. 

The practical application of observations on the temper- 
ature of the sea have, as far as we know, been only twofold. 
The celebrated F’ranklin first fixed the attention of natural 
philosophers on the phenomena which are presented in the 
temperature of the ocean above shallows, and his remarks 
have since been verified by De Humboldt. Captain Beechey 
mentions in his narrative some remarkable cases where 
changes in the temperature of the surface of the sea were 
forerunners of shifts of wind, which he thinks they preceded, 
even before any change in the temperature of the air. The 
observations on the temperature of the surface of the sea in 
the Appendix of Captain Beechey’s work were made every 
four hours, by plunging a thermometer into a bucket of sea 
water immediately it was drawn up, and they are compared 
with the mean of bi-horal observations on the temperature of 
the air. The mean only of the daily observations being 
given, we cannot ascertain how far they verify Péron’s no- 
tions on the variations between mid-day and midnight, and 
the relation of these to the temperature of the ambient air at 
the same period; but the observations on the temperature of 
the surface of the sea, compared with that of the atmosphere, 
appear to demonstrate that in the same situation the former 
is greater than the latter, and, consequently, that the law in 
hydrography is correct, which establishes that the mean term 
of the temperature of the waters of the ocean at their surface, 
and far from the continents, is greater than that of the at- 
mosphere with which the waters are in contact. This is 
more particularly true with regard to the equatorial and 
inter-tropical regions, as also to seas distant from land, for 
exceptions were met with in Kotzebue Sound and in other 
places. Observations on the temperature of the sea at dif- 
ferent depths are perhaps of still greater interest, both on 
account of the difficulty attendant on experiments of that 
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character of the discussions which are yet involved in the 
results of former experiments, and of the light which they 
assist in throwing on the temperature of the globe and the 
theory of the earth. The observations made during the ex- 
pedition of the Blossom were with self-registering thermo- 
meters, at various depths, from 50 to more than 700 fathoms ; 
and in all cases it appears that the temperature diminishes 
with the depth to a certain distance, when it begins to in- 
crease again, or at least remains stationary ; and this depth 
appears to vary from 300 to 500 fathoms. The experi- 
ments at depths beyond this were too few to allow of any 
satisfactory results ; but it appears, as in the experiments of 
the Russian expedition recorded by Lentz, that below 400 
fathoms the temperature was nearly stationary. The differ- 
ence of temperature between the surface and a depth of 700 
fathoms, as observed by Captain Wauchope, in H. M. S. 
Euryene, amounted to 31°. There are several experiments 
made by Captain Beechey, in which the ditference amounted 
to 35°, 36°, and 37°, and in one case to 39°.5: this was ata 
depth of 400 fathoms. At 784 fathoms in the North Pacific, 
the difference was 36°.8; and in the same place, at 600 
fathoms, 37°; at 760 fathoms, the difference was 35°.5; and 
in the same place, at 575 fathoms, 35°. In the South At- 
lantic, at a depth of 854 fathoms, the difference was only 
10°.4, 


MAGNETISM. 


The observations on terrestrial magnetism were on 
the dip of the magnetic needle, on the intensity of the 
magnetic force, and on the variation of the compass with 
Barlow’s plate attached. The dips were observed with the 
same instrument which had been used at Melville Island: it 
had two common needles, and another with a moveable 
weight, fitted up on Professor Mayer's principle. No. 1 
was used solely for observations on the magnetic intensity, 
and its poles consequently were never reversed; while No. 
2 and Mayer’s were employed for dips, and had their poles 
changed at each observation. The horizontal needle was 
suspended in a stirrup by a fine silk, in an octagon wooden 
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box, furnished with a graduated wooden circle on the inside, 
and covered with a glass top, in which there was fitted a 
contrivance for moving the needle out of the magnetic me- 
ridian. Until the arrival of the ship at Woahoo, the stay at 
each place was too short, and Captain Beechey’s time was 
too much occupied with astronomical observations, and with 
the business of surveys, for him to give the necessary atten- 
tion to these delicate observations; but after that period the 
observations were regularly made. Unfortunately for the 
completion of the series upon the magnetic intensity, the 
needles used for that purpose became corroded upon the 
passage from Loo Choo to Petropaulski, by which their mag- 
netic power was much diminished ; and as the amount of 
the change could not be ascertained, Captain Beechey 
thought it advisable not to introduce the observations into 
the published tables. The following table will present the 
result of the observations on dips :— 


Lat. N. Long. W. Mean dip N. 
1826 N.W. America . 70° 31’ = 160° 30’ 81° 63’ 
Chamisso Island . 66 13 161 46 77 39 
England. . . . Egham 69 58 
Petropaulski . . 53 O01 201 15 64 02.3 
San Francisco. . 37 48 122 24 62 35.2 
Macao .... 2 12 246 28 29 57.5 
Woahoo. .. . 21 18 158 00 40 33 
Loo Choo . . . 26 12 2382 18 35 01.7 
Acapulco . . . 16 50 99 51 38 58 


The observations on the horizontal needle confirm the 
generally received law, that the intensity of the magnetic 
force increases as we proceed from the equator to the poles, 
though the ratio of that increase, as resulting from former 
experiments, is rather greater than is indicated by the expe- 
riments of Captain Beechey. The intensity of the magnetic 
force, which is in proportion to the square of the number of 
vibrations made in a given time, is also added to the table 
of observations, both in its observed and computed ratios. 

The observations on the variation of the compass were 
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made with Barlow’s plate attached ; the local deviation of 
the needle was ascertained by swinging the ship at Spit- 
head, and the position of the plate determined by the direc- 
tions which accompanied it. In 1827, it became necessary 
to alter the position of the plate a little, on account of a dif- 
ferent distribution of the iron in the ship. This was done 
pursuant to experiments made at Petropaulski. These ob- 
servations, exceedingly minute and numerous, are of the 
greatest interest to terrestrial magnetism, and compared 
with Professor Hansteen’s chart of the variations and dip of 
the needle, furnish additional proof of the accuracy which 
this branch of science is now attaining. A table is ap- 
pended, containing the variation of the compass from obser- 
vations made on shore, at different parts of the globe, prin- 
cipally with two of Kater’s compasses, the errors of which 
were 8° 58’ and 2° 18’ respectively. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Physical Geography, in addition to the history of the 
mountains, plains, and valleys, or the contrasted configura- 
tions of the earth’s surface, embraces Geographical Zoology 
and Geographical Botany; but as the natural history of 
this voyage is to be published in separate volumes, and as 
the geographical distribution of the plants or animals can 
only be connected with an accurate knowledge of the 
species met with in diflerent places, we must deter any de- 
tailed account of these results until the materials furnished 
by the scientific labors of the naturalists and ollicers attached 
to the expedition are placed at our disposal. 

There are, however, some points of importance to Phy- 
sical Geography noticed in the narrative, which it would be 
improper to pass over. We allude more particularly to 
the information given of the character and formation of the 
coral islands which are scattered over the great Southern 
Pacific Ocean, and which appear to be daily forming new 
abodes for the roving tribes of those archipelagoes. The 
observations of Captain Beechey on this subject, illustrated 


by excellent eneravines and diagrams. are of oreat interest. 
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We shall first briefly notice these observations, and then 
consider the general views which result from them. 

Forster and other naturalists have imagined that the 
polypi of the corals build upwards to a certain height, rais- 
ing their habitation within a little of the surface of the sea, 
which gradually throws shells, weeds, sand, small bits of 
coral, and other things, on the tops of these coral rocks, at 
last fairly raising them out of the water; but Captain 
Beechey makes the important observation, that it is the 
abrupt descent of the external margin which causes the sea 
to break upon it, and prevents these strips being inundated, 
and the loose sands, divested of any loose materials, heaped 
upon them, are rarely elevated more than two feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Those parts of the strip which are beyond the reach of 
the waves are no longer inhabited by the animals that 
reared them, but have their cells filled with hard, calcareous 
matter, and present a brown, rugged appearance. The 
width of the plain, or strips of dead coral, which came 
under Captain Beechey’s observation, in no instance, ex- 
ceeded half a mile, from the usual wash of the sea to the edge 
of the lagoon, and in general were only about three or four 
hundred yards. Beyond these limits, on the lagoon side in 
particular, where the coral was less mutilated by the waves, 
there was frequently a ledge two or three feet under water, 
at high tides, and thirty to forty yards in width; after which 
the sides of the island descended rapidly, apparently by a 
succession of inclined ledges, formed by numerous columns 
united at their capitals with spaces between them, in which 
the sounding-lead descended several fathoms. The islands 
slope on both sides by an almost imperceptible inclination to 
the first ledge. The entrances to the lagoons generally 
occur on the leeward side, though they are sometimes situ- 
ated on a side that runs in a direction of the wind, as at 
Bow Island. All the points or angles of these islands de- 
scend into the sea with less abruptness than the sides, and 
with more regularity. The wedge-shaped spaces that the 
meeting of the two sides would form in the lagoon is filled 
up by the ledges being broader there. In such places, as 

Vou, IT. 22 
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well as in the narrow part of the lake, the polypi are in 
greater numbers: they appear to rise to the surface in the 
form of a truncated cone, and then their progress being 
stopped, they work laterally: so that if several of them were 
near each other, they would unite, and form a shelf similar 
to that which exists round the margin of some of the lagoons. 
Some of the lagoons which the Blossom entered were from 
twenty to thirty-eight fathoms in depth. A fact, however, 
in contradiction to Captain Beechey’s opinion, has been pre- 
viously mentioned by Chamisso; nor were there wanting 
surmises of what perhaps this navigator has the credit of 
proving satisfactorily—that the wall of coral which encircles 
these islands is so narrow and perfect, that they have been 
improperly designated as groups or chains of islands, in 
consequence of the wall being broken by channels into the 
lagoon; tor, on examination, the chain is found continuous 
under water, and as in all probability it will in time reach 
the surface and become dry, the whole of the group may 
generally be considered as one island. 

We may remark that the observations of Captain Beechey, 
whiie they correspond with those of the French naturalists in 
many points, do not favor the hypothesis of former naviga- 
tors, that the saxigenous polypi raise their habitations gradu- 
ally from a small base, always spreading more in proportion 
as the structure grows higher: an hypothesis which is ob- 
jectionable on many grounds. 

There can now be no doubt, from the situation of these 
coral islands with respect to each other, as they often form 
rows, their union in several places in large groups, and their 
total absence in other parts of the same seas, that the polypi 
have founded their buildings on shoals of the sea, or on the 
tops of mountains lying under water; but it is quite incor- 
rect to suppose, with Messrs. Quoy and Gaimard, that there 
are no islands of any extent constantly inhabited by man, 
which are entirely formed of corals,—or, that, far from rais- 
ing from the depths of the ocean perpendicular walls, these 
animals form only layers or crusts of a few fathoms thick- 
ness. And itis equally impossible to grant to all these ani- 
malecules one common impulse, or, as Captain Flinders has 
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it, an instinctive foresight to shelter their habitations from 
the impetuosity of the winds, by forming constantly high walls 
and reefs to the windward: a circumstance, the explanation 
of which, we think, might easily be sought in physical causes 
alone. For if the lateral movements of the polypi, or their 
natural tendency to horizontal construction, happens to be 
impeded in any one direction, they will gain vertically what 
they lose horizontally ; and the resistance being equal on 
the same side, the true horizontal extent will be every where 
the same, and a wall will be formed: while, in an opposite 
direction, the same circumstances not being in existence, the 
constructions of the polypi will extend horizontally as well 
as vertically, and consequently will not rise with the same 
degree of rapidity as those which are erected to the wind- 
ward; and hence would result an appearance as if this 
windward bulwark had really been erected by the ‘ instinct- 
ive foresight’ of the animalcule. If the opinion we have 
thus hazarded be correct, it is evident that in different situa- 
tions there will be coral rocks, exhibiting very different char- 
acters; and thus, from the charts given of the coral islands 
which lie in the Indian and Chinese seas, in the regions of 
the six months’ monsoons, it may be inferred that every side 
is equally advanced in formation. Chamisso says, that the 
larger species of coral insects, which form blocks measuring 
several fathoms in thickness, seem to prefer the violent surf 
on the external edge of the reef; which, with the obstacies 
opposed to the continuation of their life in the middle of a 
broad reef, by the amassing of shell and fragments of coral, 
easily account for the outer edge of the reef first approaching 
the surface ; and the same circumstances must also contrib- 
ute to the circular character of these reefs, or groups of reefs. 
Whether those islands, which have greater length than 
breath, are opposed in their greatest extent to the winds and 
waves, appears to depend on the size and arrangement of 
their sub-marine supports. The arguments of Quoy and 
Gaimard, who say that the species which form the most con- 
siderable banks, such as the Meandrine, certain Caryophyl- 
lew, and especially the Astres, require the influence of light 
to perfect them, and consequently cannot be developed at a 
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depth of from ten to twelve hundred feet, are only applica- 
ble to those species ; and if the species of the genus Astrea 
are alone capable of covering immense extents of surface, 
and do not commence their operations at a greater depth 
than twenty-five or thirty feet, why may not the branched 
madrepores, which do live at considerable depths, have 
formed the platform for their reception, just as we see the 
marine algw distributed in different zones or depths of the 
sea /* 

In the uncultivated tracts of our latitude, vegetation 
generally commences by the appearance of pulverulent 
lichens, which are succeeded by foliaceous plants of a more 
perfect organization, by mosses, and finally, varying with 
the soil and situation, by monocotyledonous or dicotyledon- 
ous plants, which gradually make their appearance ; but the 
coral islands of the Pacific, not adapted to support plants 
requiring a depth of soil, often first afford a basis to high 
trees provided with fibrous roots, as the Pisonia, Cordia 
Sebastiana, Morinda citrifolia, and Pandanus odoratissimus, 
which, at a distance, give to these small islands the form of 
hill. The loose, dry stones of the first ridge are penetrated 
by the hard roots of the Tifano, which expands its branches 
into a tall, spreading tree, and is attended by the fragrant 
Suriana, and the sweet-scented Tournefortia, in the shelter 
of whose foliage the Achyranthus and Lepidium seem to 
thrive the best. Beyond the first high and stony ridge, the 
hardy Sceevola extends its creeping roots and procumbent 
verdure towards the sea, throwing its succulent leaves 
round the sharp coral stones. The gradual development 
of vegetation, and succession of species and families, on 
these virgin islands, would form a subject for investigation 
of very considerable interest. 

It is well known that Bory St. Vincent attempted a clas- 
sification or geographical distribution of seas, founded upon 
their natural productions and natural phenomena. A system 


* Captain Beechey informed Mr. Lyell, that in Ducies Island, W. 
Long. 120°, he ascertained that the corals were growing at the depth of 
one hundred and eighty feet.—Lyell’s Geology, p. 130. 
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of this kind, when applied to mediterranean waters, assumed 
a still greater interest from the new light which it threw 
upon the changes which animal and vegetable forms un- 
dergo, from changes in the physical characters of the 
medium in which they live, and which promised to open a 
new field for speculation to geologists. In the wide ocean, 
however, where the marine productions were few, and those 
sometimes not well characterized, it was necessary to have 
recourse to the geographical distribution of the birds and 
animals that frequented its waters and coasts, as the vegeta- 
tion of mediterranean shores lent its evidence in tracing 
affinity or dissimilarity between seas separated by slight 
geographical distances. In the narrative of Captain 
Beechey’s voyage we find many facts of interest in a study 
of this kind, the most remarkable of which we shall briefly 
enumerate. As the Blossom approached the Falkland Is- 
lands from Rio Janeiro, some penguins were seen upon the 
water in latitude 47° S., at a distance of 340 miles from the 
nearest land,—a fact, which either proves the common 
opinion, that this species never strays far from land, to be an 
error, or that some unknown land exists in the vicinity. 
Off the river Plate, they fell in with the dusky albatross 
(Diomedia fuliginosa), which on reaching the latitude of 
51° S. quitted them ; but on rounding the Cape, and regain- 
ing the same parallel of 51° S. on the opposite side, the 
same bird again came round, and accompanied the ship up 
the Chili coast. The pintados were their constant attend- 
ants the whole way. In the Bay of Conception, shags were 
observed sometimes to fly in an unbroken line of two miles 
and more in length. The pintados deserted the ship the 
day after they had left the coast of Chili. In the lagoons of 
the coral reefs, abundance of beautifully colored fish, of 
the genera Chaetodon Sparus and Gymnothorax, were ob- 
served, Echini were not abundant, but Aphrodite, Halo- 
thuriz, Asteriw, &c. 

The shell-fish belonged to our own genera. Helix, (?) 
arca, ostrea, carduum, turbo, venus, cyprea, voluta, harpa, 
haliotis, patella, are among those enumerated. 
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In this dangerous Archipelago birds are seldom fallacious 
indicators of the land. They range about forty miles from 
the islands, and consist principally of black and white tern. 
To the W.N. W. of Sandwich Islands, they first observed 
the albatross. Captain King, on his passage to Kamt- 
schatka, first met these birds within twenty miles of the 
same spot. In the same latitudes, the species of flying fish 
was changed. In 33° N. the first birds of the northern 
regions were met with. These were the Proscellaria puf- 
finus. The tropical birds accompanied them as far as 36° 
N. In 35° N. the sea became covered with beroes, nereis, 
and other moluscous animals, and small crustacea. Captain 
Beechey says that the vicinity of the St. Lawrence Islands, 
in Behring’s Straits, is always indicated by tne crested auk, 
(Alca crestatella). The dredge off this island furnished 
specimens of genera which exist in great abundance on our 
coasts. The same remark is applicable to the vegetation of 
the shores of Behring’s Straits and Kotzebue’s Sound, and 
this is nowhere more remarkable than in Cape Espenberg. 

We notice these few facts, furnished by Captain Beechey’s 
voyage, not to prove that the respective position of any 
place on the globe has any exact and positive relation with 
its aquatic or terrestrial productions. But although these 
do not stop at such or such an arch of the sphere, and we 
cannot perhaps quote a single animal or vegetable which 
first makes its appearance at such or such a degree of lati- 
tude or longitude: yet all natural productions have their 
zones more or less large and sinuous ; and with the progress 
of science, we shall find the manner in which the principal 
marine and littoral productions are distributed over the im- 
mensity of the waters will enable us to obtain grounds for 
the most natural divisions of their surface. 


The altitudes obtained by barometrical or trigonometri- 
cal observations attach themselves peculiarly to physical 
geography, as illustrating the height of continents, of moun- 
tain chains, and of culminating points, which, however, are 
more often objects of curiosity than of scientific interest. 
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The barometrical measurements were computed according 
to Mr. Daniell’s method; and the heights ascertained at sea 
were with sextants, patent log-bases, and astronomical 


bearings. 


Rio de Janeiro . 


“ 


Conception 
“ 


Pitcairn Island . 


Gambier Island . 


6 


Miatea . 


Behring’s Strait 
Kotzebue Sound. 


“ 


Society Islands 
San Francisco 
be 
“ 


“ec 


Corcovado . 2308 
“ o « « 22306 
* - -« . 2306 
és - « * 2306 

Sugar-loaf . 1285 
“ ‘4 1299 

N. Pap. Bio Bio 789.6 


Observatory. . . 78 
Peak onit . . 
; — of Mt. “¢ 1247.9 


Duff 
Ship Rock 441.1 
Peak on it 1432.3 
Cape Lisburn . 849 
Chamisso Island 231 


Hill N. of ener 616 
Bay 


Peak with a hole 
} (Eimeo) . 404.1 
Angel Island 900.7 


Deviation (Balbones) 378.3 

Yerba Buena Island 513.8 

“ at YerbaBuena a 467.2 
ove 


Island of Assump- 
tion, Ladrones 
Botel Tobago Xima. 


t Summit of the Cone 2096 
Peak at W. Angle 1817 





“ 


Loo Choo . 


“ 
Petropaulski 


“ 


Cape Lisburn 


Kotzebue Sound . 


“ 


Port Clarence. 
San Blas 


“ 


Calima Mount . 


Barometer 1825 
Ditto 1828 
Trig. m. 1825 
Ditto 1828 
Ditto 1825 
Ditto 1828 
Ditto 

Dip of the sea. 
Trig. m. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Trig. m. 


Dip of the sea 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Trig. m. 


Barometer. 
Trig. m. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Base at Sea. 


Peak at N. E. Angle exceeded this altitude 


by about 30 feet. 


Onnodake Mount . 1089 
Abbey Point 98.4 
Kumi Head . 99.8 
Villeuchinski tas 

4 gar Loaf) Tae 
Avatcha Sct Ty 
N. by E. of the town ) 41496 

. Flint Station 849.9 

; Hill N. of Spafarief ) 616 

E Ba : 


Chenin Island. 231 
High Snowy Mountain 2596 
Commandant’s House 141 
6216 
; 6230 
1200.3 


San Juan Paps . 


Trig. m. 
Dip of the horizon 
Ditto. 


Trig. m. 

Trig. operation 
on shore. 

Dip of the horizon 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Trig. m. 
Dip of the horizon 


Trig. m. 
Ditto. 
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FOSSIL BONES. 


The supposed discovery of fossil bones imbedded in the 
ice of Escholtz Bay, in West Georgia, had excited much 
interest among naturalists, both on account of the antiquity 
which it gave to ice formations, and the light which such a 
discovery was calculated to throw on the state of the climate 
of the arctic regions at the time when they were thickly in- 
habited by genera of the largest quadrupeds. But (as before 
observed) the visit of the Blossom to these shores has demon- 
strated that the supposed ice formation is only a casing oc- 
curring on the face of a cliff, of from twenty to eighty feet 
in height, and rising inland to a rounded range of hills, be- 
tween four and five hundred feet above the sea. The geo- 
gnostic structure of these cliffs is a bluish-colored mud or 
clay, corresponding in character to our di/uvium; and the 
glacial facing, which was easily cut through, appeared to 
Captain Beechey to be occasioned either by the snow being 
banked up against the cliff or collected in its hollows in the 
winter, and converted into ice in the summer by partial 
thawings and freezings, or by the constant flow of water 
during the summer over the edges of the cliffs, on which, 
when converted into ice, the sun’s rays operate less forcibly 
than on other parts. At Blossom Cape, in Kotzebue Bay, 
the ice, instead of merely forming a shield to the cliff, was 
imbedded in the indentations along its edges, filling them up 
nearly even with the point. 

The bones found in this deposit of mud and gravel be- 
longed to the elephant, the urus, the deer, and the horse. 
Some of the tusks examined by Professor Buckland, pos- 
sessed the same double curvature as the tusks of the great 
elephant in the museum at Petersburg, from the icy cliff at 
the mouth of the Lena, in Siberia. "The head of the musk- 
ox, brought home with the fossil bones, Professor Buckland 
says, cannot be considered as fossil. The horns of the deer 
were similar to those found in the diluvium of England ; but 


there were also the cervical vertebra of an unknown ani- 
mal, and which must have differed essentially from any that 
now inhabit the polar regions of the northern hemisphere. 
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U. S. SHIP DELAWARE, IN 18338. 


By the Author of “A Visit to the South Seas.” 


NO. IV. 


“ Here scattered oft—the loveliest of the year— 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


Tue time has not long passed by—at most, some fifteen 
or twenty years only —when a voyage across the Atlantic, 
aside from the pursuits of business, and a peep at Europe 
by an American was of rare occurrence, except in the case 
of a diplomatist and his suite, or some scarcely less pri- 
vileged personage. England, Scotland, and Ireland—France, 
Holland, and Germany, the homes of our fathers, though 
familiar to us in the details of geographical knowledge, 
were, still, as regards the scenery by which they are re- 
spectively characterised, and the living and moving actors 
and objects by which they are animated, in a degree at least, 
terre incognita, around which the histories we had read, 
with some crude accounts of persons and things as they ex- 
isted, threw an undefined charm in the imagination, giving 
rise to eager desires for more minute intelligence and more 
vivid descriptions, than had yet reached us, of the various 
imagery and dramatis persone of European life. 

Such, as least, seems to us to be the fact, as we bring 
to remembrance the impressions of a period, scarcely so 
far back, connected with the embarkation of a classmate 
and special friend to complete his education ‘in Scotland, 
and afterwards make the tour of the continent. What a 
favor and delight was it esteemed, not only by ourselves, 
but by the whole circle of our acquaintance to have a corres- 
pondent in Edinburgh. What treasures were the letters 
esteemed, giving graphic pictures of the scenery, the monu- 


Vor. II. 23 
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ments of art, the institutions of literature and science, and, 
above all, of the society of the northern capital. How de- 
sirable—almost enviable—appeared the privilege of being 
admitted to familiar and daily intercourse with a Jeffrey ; 
of becoming almost domiciliated in the family circle of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan: and of having access to the suppers of a 
coterie of some half dozen choice spirits, of which Sir 
Walter Scott, still the * Grear Unknown,” was the presid- 
ing genius! And then, what a novelty, as well as pleasure, 
the outline of a tour of the Highlands: followed by a travel 
through England, Ireland, and Wales—F'rance and Switzer- 
land ! 

A paragraph in print, from a correspondence of the 
kind, would, at the time, have been copied into every jour- 
nal in the country, and been read with eagerness and de- 
light from Maine to Georgia. But, what a change, in this 
particular, has a few years wrought—what a change in the 
number of those who have, for themselves, beheld every 
scene of interest, and mingled with every class of society, 
abroad ; and what a change, in the sources of intelligence 
and knowledge, on these points, to such as have remained 
at home! Where one person then crossed the ocean, from the 
United States, a hundred embark every week, at present, 
and where a single letter of narrative and description was 
then received, five hundred are now printed in the columns 
of every newspaper—till the most untravelled in the land are 
as familiar almost with the sights, scenes, and peculiarities 
of the leading nations of Europe, as with the objects of their 
daily observation, and turn with indifference and ennui from 
every page of a travel there, not marked by powers of des- 
cription rivalling the painter’s art, and surpassing, in in- 
cident and diction, the romance and beauty, of poetry itself. 

With this truth staring him in the face, at the very offset, 
it requires some hardihood in the writer to venture upon 
the sketch of a ten days’ visit in Paris——-Paris, more familiar 
to the American, travelled and untravelled, in all its 
imagery than any other city in Europe. But, gentle reader, 
be not alarmed, nor too ready to anticipate the catalogue 
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of scenes and objects to be presented. We will spare you 
a ninety-ninth description of the Palais Royal, its shops of 
exquisite workmanship, glittering with gems and jewelry, 
and gay with rich apparel—its mirrored eating-houses 
and coffee-rooms, and its cellars and garrets of guilt and 
degradation! We will make no effort to bring to your im- 
agination, for the hundredth time, the Boulevards in their 
broad circuit of the city, their avenues of old trees, their 
gaily painted, richly gilded, and brilliantly lighted cafes 
and restaurants—their paves covered with endless articles 
of traffic, and thronged with groups, seated on chairs in the 
open air, sipping ices and drinking eau sucré, or gazing, 
with the moving crowds on every hand, at puppet-shows and 
buffoonery, enough to 





; * make one blush 
And hang his head to think himself a man !” 


We will not ask you, even, to take a promenade with us, 
at a fashionable hour, in the garden of the Tuilleries, to 
elbow, on its gravelled walks, the rank and beauty and 
taste of the capital, and to admire, once more, the living 
pictures—from often repeated descriptions, now inseparably 
associated with the place—of mamma’s and papa’s with 
nurses and prettily drest children: though, we are half 
tempted, we must confess, to propose a stroll there, before 
breakfast, to gaze, in quietness and in comparative solitude, 
upon its fine statues and gushing fountains ; to watch the 
sportings of the gold fishand graceful movements of the swan 
upon its waters: and to breathe, for an hour, amidst the old 
chesnut groves, the fragrance of its orange walks and flower 
beds. 

Nor need you more fear being hurried to the Champs 
Elysees, to course its broad drives, amidst brilliant equipages 
and courtly riders—to have pointed out to your admiration, 
from the centre of its thick wood, the imposing vistas open- 
ing to view, at either extreme, in the triumphal Arch of the 
Emperor, on the one hand, and, on the other, in the stately 
Chateau of the citizen King ; or, descending from your car- 
riage, to be dragged from crowd to crowd of idlers and 
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rogues gathered, under the embowering shade of its trees, 
round the juggler and rope-dancer, mountebank, ballad- 
singer, and gambling table, or the whirligig and see-saw for 
grown up children ! 

Fear, neither, being called to the task of measuring with 
us the facades of palaces, or the elevation of temples— 
counting the pillars of a colonnade or taking fac-similes of 
their capitals—data, which, if forgotten, for the moment, 
may be recalled from a guide book more to your own satis- 
faction, and less to our inconvenience. Fear not any of 
these : notwithstanding, we may still, perhaps, hazard a 
little sight-seeing together, even in Paris, while we touch on 
the principal incidents of our visit; introduce an individual 
or two of the acquaintances made ; and advert to some of 
the hospitalities received. 

We parted company, if I recollect aright, at the port- 
cochére of the Hotel de Montmorency, within the half hour 
of our arrival, at midnight, at the Messageries Royales in 
the heart of the metropolis. Another half hour found us in 
a repose, which, after the uninterrupted travel of thirty-six 
hours, proved 


‘Sa delight 
Above the luxury of common sleep :” 


and from which, with all the unseen attractions of Paris 
alluring us in our dreams, a late hour of the morning alone 
disposed us to arouse ourselves. 

It was our intention, in taking rooms at the Montmo- 
rency, to remain only for the night ; particularly, as four only 
of our number—Captain Ballard, Lieuts. Buchanan, Mac- 
omber of marines, and myself could secure accommodation, 
even for that period, while Lieutenants Lee, Magruder, and 
Seton were obliged to seck admittance elsewhere, till re- 
ceived into the Hotel des Princes, in an adjoining street. 
Finding ourselves, however, the next day, in possession of 


the most spacious and splendidly furnished suite of apart- 
ments in the establishment, with balconies overhanging the 
pave and commanding extensive views along the Boulevards 
Montmartre and Italiens, and every comfort and luxury we 
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could desire, we determined not to be in haste in a removal. 
It was soon ascertained, that our friends, at the Hotel des 
Princes, were equally well satisfied in their quarters, and 
at once settled, that, rather than put ourselves to the 
trouble of a change, we would forego any little advantage 
in point of ton and fashion, which, in the estimation of some, 
might attach to a position in the Rue de Rivoli, Rue de la 
Paix, or Rue de St. Honore. 

A first measure, after having become thus fixed in our 
lodgings, was the engagement, for the time we should re- 
main in the capital, of an equipage for each party, of a style 
suitable to any occasion in which we might appear in pub- 
lic, with a valet de place for each, as cicerone and footman. 
Thus prepared to commence, on the morrow, with spirit 
and activity the plans of our visit, we lounged away the re- 
mainder of the day, still under the febrile excitement and 
fatigue of our travel, and taking note of such things as came 
to our observation, rather than of any we sought: fin- 
ishing the evening with dinner at the Cafe de Paris, in 
company with some American friends, whom it had given 
us joy, unexpectedly, to meet—particularly Captain Bolton, 
a companion in a voyage of the world, and fellow-traveller, 


for eight months, in atour of Great Britain. 
It has, now, passed from memory whether accident, or 


choice, directed us, in our first drive the next morning, to 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Perhaps, it might have 
been the brightness of an unclouded sky, connected with the 
knowledge, that its heights and the terrace of its chapel 
command one of the most extensive and beautiful views 
of the city and its environs, any where to be found. Whe- 
ther so, or not, it is just the place to which, had I been 
left to my own fancy, I would have made a first visit ; and 
that for a twofold reason. It is invariably an object with 
me, on ariving at a strange city, early to gain some elevated 
position from which, as at this, I may, at a single glance, 
command its principal features, and study the leading points 
in its topography. This, at Pere la Chaise is, at once, secured ; 
while every association, immediately around, is of a character 
to address itself with salutary influence to some of the highest 
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and noblest affections of the heart, and bring into exercise a 
feeling, which, from earliest childhood, has led me to make 
the aspiration of the poet, practically, my own— 


* Oft, let me range, where speaking marbles show, 
What mortals form the slumbering mould below !” 


Pere la Chaise—deriving its name from the confessor of 
Louis XIV. whose country residence it once was—occupies 
the irregular surface and declivities of a hill of considerable 
elevation, on the north-east of Paris, two miles and a half, 
or three miles from the centre of the city, and immediately 
without its walls, at the Barriere d’Aulnay. It covers 
an extent of some ninety or a hundred acres of ground, is 
enclosed by high walls, and accessible only through a single 
entrance, opposite the street and Barriere by which it is 
approached, from the capital. The gateway is ornamented, 
on either side, with columns and funereal emblems, while 
the eye of the Christian will not fail to mark--I had almost 
said, with surprise at Paris—the sublime and appropriate 
inscriptions in Latin: “Their hope is full of immortality ;” 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth ;” and “* Whosoever be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live !” 

Immediately, on passing the gateway—but, kind reader, 
perhaps thou hast been often there, and art more familiar than 
he who writes, with the varied imagery, natural and artificial, 
which meets the eye, at every point ; and we will spare you 
a description, in detail, of its broad avenues, and gravelled 
walks ; its sunny terraces and secluded nooks, overhung with 
the yew, the cypress, and the weeping willow, and cluster- 
ing with roses and sweet shrubbery ; its unnumbered monu- 
ments of exquisite workmanship and endless forms—the 
urn, the column, the obelisk, the simple slab, elaborate mauso- 
leum, and massive sarcophagus—chiselled with 


“ Proud names, who once the reins of empire held ; 
In arms who triumph’d, or in arts excell’d; 

Chiefs, grac’d with sears, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots who for sacred freedom stood ; 

Just men, by whom impartial laws were given; 

And saints who taught and led the way to Heaven!” 
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Yes ! proud names indeed are there—De Lille, Le Febvre, 
Suchet, Cambaceres, Caulaincourt, Beauharnais, Decres, 
Massena, Foy, and Ney! with hundreds of other warriors 
and statesmen, titled and untitled; while, not unknown to 
fame, in the annals of science and the arts, stand those of 
Laplace and Haile, Fourcroy, St. Pierre, Sicard, Sage, Da- 
vid, Isabey, Moliere, and La Fontaine ! 

Fully to appreciate the taste and skill which, here, mark 
the varied devices, and groupings of the sculptor’s art, and 
rightly to treasure in the affections, the moral whichaddresses 
itselfto the bosom in connection with the character and history 
of each individual, so far as they are known, would require 
the visits and musings of a year, in place of the hasty 
glances and rapid associations of an hour. 

So far, as a distinct image, at this distant time, and an 
abiding impression upon the memory are left, they rest 
chiefly with one or two of the most simple, though not least 
eloquent, of the forms which the grave here knows. Of 
these the tomb of Marshal Ney, is one not readily to be 
forgotten. Unmarked by inscription or stone—a plot of 
grass only, studded with a few young cypress trees, and 
enclosed by a rude palisade—it associates well with the lead- 
ing features of the character, and with the ill-fated end of this 
distinguished soldier. A marble slab at first covered his 
remains; but, the sympathy of the public, in his hard-hearted 
destiny, so constantly manifested itself in inscriptions, giving 
utterance to feelings of reproach—restored as quickly as 
effaced by authority—as to lead to its entire removal by the 
Bourbons. But the grave, in its present rudeness and simpli- 
city, speaks more loudly than ever to the heart ; and, in 
touching language, portrays to the imagination the dese- 
crated alley of the gardens of the Luxembourg, in which, he 
bared his bosom to the balls of his unwilling executioners, 
and, with eyes uncovered, bade his own soldiery, “do their 
duty !” with a firmness and magnanimity which secured to 
him anew in death, that which he had so early and so gal- 
lantly won whilst living—the epithet of “ the bravest of the 
brave!” In view of the spirit and vicissitudes of the 
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time, his was a cruel and uncalled for fate ; and will ever 
bring a cloud upon the forehead, and sadness to the heart, of 
those who read his history and tragic end ! 

There is another tomb which I shall never forget ; though 
of its sculptured devices—if any there are—I have not the 
least recollection. But the bridal wreath of orange blossoms— 
encased by the marble,—fresh as if just taken from the 
brow of youth and beauty, told, as it unexpectedly met the 
eye, with a simplicity as touching as abiding, the brief his- 
tory and end of the form over which it is suspended. It 
may be but the workings of fancy, in summoning back the 
associations of the moment— possibly a forgotten inscription 
may tell the story, or we may be indebted “or its outline to 
the garrulity of our valet—but, as we now think of that 
grave, we can see only the affianced bride, bright in smiles 
of hope and loveliness, suddenly cut off by death: while 
standing at the altar, 


*“Cropp’d like a rose, before ’tis fully blown, 
Or half its worth disclosed !” 


Whatever the facts, in this specific case, may have been, 
the moral, according to our interpretation of them, both to 
ourselves and to others, should be the same. If true, as 
presented by our impressions, it is one only of a hundred 
instances of the kind, constantly occurring in the world: as 
we write, we can ourselves number two, within the year, 
from our own immediate circle, not less blooming, nor less 
beloved, than may have been this tenant of Pere la Chaise, 
who, with the bridal wreath, but yesterday, as it were, 
upon their brows, are, now, laid for ever in this world, in 
the solitude and silence of the tomb ! 

Such, in the simplicity of some of its’ memorials, and 
such in its lessons to the heart, is Pere la Chaise—the sigh 
of sympathy and the aspirations of love, mingle with every 
breeze that fans its groves, while tears of tenderness, and 
sorrow join, with the dews of heaven, in giving freshness to 
its flowers. If familiar with its imagery, and alive to the 
impressions which you, my reader, may have there known, I 
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can almost fancy hearing you, say, “ Pere la Chaise is just the 
place in which I would be buried !”—No: not the place ; you 
would not wish to die—you would not wish to be buried in 
Paris :away from the land of your fathers, away from the 
friends of your youth, away from your home—I had almost 
said, away from your God! so little is there to remind 
you of his existence andhis presence. No, withall its pagean- 
try of monumental show—the murmuring of its cypress trees, 
and the fragrance of its rose-beds—it is not the place in 
which you would wish to be buried ; but, in just such a con- 
secrated spot, near the city, the town, or the village of your 
blood. 

And, just such a cemetery, in its leading features, every 
city, town and village in our country should possess. It is 
the only kind of burial ground becoming the bright hopes 
and joys of the Christian faith: one, assimilated in its imagery 
to that in which the Redeemer himself reposed in death ; 
one, in which the remains of those we have loved may be 
left, with associations we are wiiling to welcome and to 
cherish; and one, to which there are inducements to resort 
at the dawn of the morning, or by the light of the moon, to 
weep, for ourselves, at the remembrance of the past, to pon- 
der over the certainty of the future, to commune with our 
own spirits, and to commend them to our God! Yes! Jet my 
grave, and the graves of those I love, though unadorned 
by sculpture, or unmarked by a stone, be amidst cluster- 
ing flowers and overshadowing trees—surrounded by im- 
agery to attract the footsteps and arrest the thoughts of the 
passing stranger, while it soothes the grief and cherishes the 
lingering affections of the mourning friend. 

How wide the contrast between such a tomb and_ those 
which, almost every burial ground, in the union, alone pre- 
sents ; and, in view of it, how neglected and how desolate does 
an American grave-yard, both in city, and country appear! I 
well remember a little incident, not irrelevant here, which 
occurred under my observation, many years since. It was 
during a travel in New England in the public stage, through 
an uneven and broken section of the country, in which a 
grave-yard, occupying the summit of a naked and barren 
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hill, more frequently than usual formed a prominent feature 
in the scenery. This did not escape the notice of one of the 
passengers, a foreigner—confessedly a sceptic, if not a con- 
firmed infidel—but without eliciting a remark, till a turn in 
the road brought us suddenly upon one, in all its deformity, 
immediately by the way side. Bristling thickly with head 
and foot stones, and unsheltered by a single shrub, it seemed 
to bare its bosom as it were, to every bleak and howling wind 
of winter, and lead him, as his eyes fell upon it, involun- 
tarily, to exclaim, “ what a horrid sight !—such a grave-yard 
thrust into one’s face, should be indicted as a public nuisance !” 
At the time, I thought only, in connection with the remark, 
of the spiritual darkness and gloom in which the grave, with 
its eternal hopes, must be shrouded to him ; and shuddered, 
in my turn, at the principles and their results, as thus inad- 
vertently exhibited, of one who perversely closed his eyes, 
against the “life and immortality” brought to light in the 
gospel,and substituted in their place a voluntary horror. 
But, often since, have I felt, that, aside from the hope of salva- 
tion, it was not without reason that the individual referred to 
turned away from such a resting place for the dead, with 
deprecation and disgust. 

On our return from Pere le Chaise, if I mistake not, 
we took the Pantheon, in our way: at all events, the visits 
to the two places are now inseparable in our associations. 
This edifice, erected by Louis XV. as the church of St. 
Genevieve, is one of the most beautiful specimens of archi- 
tecture in Paris; and received its present name from the 
National Assembly in 1791, when, divested of the emblems 
of Christianity, by which it had been adorned, it was con- 
verted by its authority into a Mausoleum, for those who 
had, in the estimation of that body, conferred glory upon 
france, by their virtues, talents, and achievements. Though, 
reconsecrated by the Archbishop of Paris, in 1822, it still 
hears upon the frieze of the portico, the inscription of the 
Assembly —* Ane grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante.” 

By the same decree, which constituted the church a pan- 
theon, the remains of Mirabeau were designated as the first 
to receive, with great pomp and attended by the National 
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Assembly, the honor of a removal there ; followed next by 
those of Voltaire, Rosseau, and the infamous Marat! The 
most conspicuous individuals, whose burials since have 
taken place in its vaults, are La Grange, the mathemati- 
cian ; Bougainville, the navigator; and Marshall Lannes, 
“ the Ajax” of France. 

I’rom some circumstance, which I do not now recollect, 
we entered the crypt, before viewing the body of the church. 
That it contained the ashes of Voltaire had escaped my 
memory, for the moment. Indced, so far was the fact 
from my thoughts, that when our guide exclaimed, in the 
darkness and gloom of an obscure vault—to which since the 
restoration of the church, the tomb has been removed from 
its original situation“ There lies Voltaire !” every associa- 
tion, I had ever known in connection with his character, 
rushed upon me with a power, which, for the time, effectually 
excluded every other feeling: I thought not only of his in- 
fidelity, but of the malignity and bitterness which it assu- 
med towards the Son of God, till I could have wept, over 
the “ madness of the heart of man.” 

Supposing, for the moment, that Jesus of Nazareth was, 
indeed, but a mortal being like ourselves, what is there in 
his character, as portrayed in the Gospeis, and confirmed 
by all that history unfolds—Oh! what is there to provoke 
the enmity, or call forth the bitterness of this Hero of Infi- 
delity ? His whole life was confessedly harmless and un- 
defiled—-marked only by deeds of charity, benevolence, and 
love, and filled, throughout, with that Spirit which, at his 
birth, with angel’s tongues, proclaimed “ Peace on earth, and 
good willto man.” How gratuitous, then, the ill-will, which 
could devise and heap upon him, even as a mere man, 
epithets of reproach and degredation! But, when we drop 
the hypothesis, and behold Him as he is, the “ King of kings 
and Lord of lords,” the fountain of all grace and the only 
Redeemer of the soul, words fail us to express our astonish- 
ment and humiliatior at the blindness and depravity of heart 
exhibited in the high-handed impiety, low scurrility, and 
blasphemy of Voltaire ! 

And, what can more fully demonstrate the infatuation 
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and madness of such a course, than the incontestable fact, 
that, even this man, the Prince of Infidels, with all his power 
of genius and his brilliant gifts, when the “ evil days came 
upon him,” doubted the truth of his own principles ;* trem- 
bled in view of his fate; and died in despair——proclaiming 
with his own lips, to M. Tronchin, when assured by him that 
he could not live, * then, | shall go to hell!—I am aban- 
doned both by God and man !” 

Ah! how little do we think of the irreparable injury we 
inflict upon our immortal spirits, and the poison with which 





we dash our after peace of mind, when, in the times of our 
youth, our prosperity and our health, we permit ourselves 
to trifle with the truths of eternity : to neglect the means of 
grace ; and to profane and blaspheme, it may be—though we 
may not admit our disbelicfin —the only name, “ under heaven 
given amongst men whereby we must be saved !” 

So entirely did the thoughts and feelings thus associated 
with the life and death of Voltaire, take possession of my 
mind, that in emerging from the crypt to the nave of the 
church, I felt disqualified for enjoying the beauty of the 
architecture, and the splendor of the structure, around and 
above me; and drove away trom the door, with scarce onc 
admiring look behind, at the noble portico and symet- 
rical and magnificent dome, by which it is adorned. 


* See “Simpson’s Plea for Religion,” and “The History of Jaco- 
binism,” by the Abbe Barruel. 
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NAVAL 


Tue following highly interest- 
ing document, from the Navy De- 
partment respecting Pensacola com- 
mends itself to the attention of the 
nation at large. The proposals con- 
tained in it meet our Warmest con- 
currence. 

The letter of Commodore Stew- 
art is a masterly production, and dis- 
covers a laudable and patriotic view 
of the subject. We cannot too 
strongly recommend it to the imme- 
diate attention of the General Gov- 
ernment. The Evening Star. 
Letter fro m the Secre tary of the 

Navy, transmitting the informa- 

tion required by a resolution of the 

House of Representatives of the 

26th instant, in relation to the 

Navy- Yard at Pensacola, Decem- 

ber 29. 1836. Referred to the 

Committee on Naval affairs. 


fale td 


Navy Department, Dec. 29, 1835. 
Sir—In compliance with the res- 
olution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 26th instant, directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to com- 
municate to the House the report of 
the Naval commission who have 
been recently engaged in the exam- 
ination of the navy yard at Pensa- 
cola, and the report of Commodore 
Stewart on the same subject, [ have 
the honor to transmit to the House 
copies of the papers called for by 

that resolution. 
I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

MAHLON DICKERSON. 


The honorable the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the U. S. 





Report of the commissioners to the 
Secretary. 

Pensacota, Sept, 27, 1836. 

Sir: We have the honor to sub- 
mit to you, (as commissioners to 
whom was assigned the planning of 
the navy yard at this place,) in com- 
jliance with your instructions of 
Sue 8, a plan of the navy yard, with 


DEPOT AT PENSACOLA, 


all the docks, slips, and buildings, 
which, in all probability, will in fu- 
ture be required for the public ser- 
vice, and which appears to us neces- 
sary, at a station of such high na- 
tional importance as this seems to 
the commissioners to be. 

The commissioners have been 
obliged to keep in view some pecu- 
liarities attending this extensive bay, 
such as its almost constant and 
strong ebb-tides, the destructive ef- 
fects of the marine worm, and the 
invariably sandy nature of the soil. 

Under the influence of these con- 
siderations, they deemed it essential, 
and therefore projected on the plan, 
a sea-wall, sufficient to afford all the 
wharfing accommodation for ships 
in ordinary, repairing, masting, or 
fitting for service, as well as all 
transports employed in bringing the 
necessary supplies for the establish- 
ment at any future time. 

About a quarter of a mile in the 
rear of the navy yard there exists a 
constant fresh-water lake, adequate 
to the supply at all times of water for 
the wet dock which this seawall 
will form to furnish all that may be 
required in the navy yard in case of 
fire, and sufficient for watering the 
ships of war. Thus the fresh water 
in the wet dock will prevent the ef- 
fect of worms on the dry dock gates, 
as well as all wooden structures in 
its vicinity; it will also furnish the 
means of destroying the living prin- 
cipal on grass, barnacles, and other 
fouling substances of Ships’ bottoms, 
and act as a cleanser to their copper 
on coming from sea, aS well as to 
preserve their bottoms from fouling 
while repairing, fitting, or lying in 
ordinary atthe navy yard. The rig- 
ging-loft is placed near the rope- 
walk for convenience sake, on part 
of the sea-wall wharf, and under it 
we contemplate having sufficient 
store room for cables and cordage, 
handy to be put on board ships in its 
neighborhood, or boats to convey to 
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ships elsewhere, with as little man- 
ual labor as possible. The sail-loft 
is also conveniently placed on the sea- 
wall wharf with the same view; and 
underneath, store-room will be found 
sufficient for all the pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, rosin, and oil, where they 
will be convenient to water carriage, 
as well as for extinguishing those 
combustible articles should they ac- 
cidentally take fire. On the oppo- 
site angle of the sea-wall we have 
placed the building slips, boat and 
mast houses, with the heavy black- 
smithery, anchor, and tank foun- 
dries, castings, and  plumberries, 
from whence all those heavy appur- 
tenances for ships of war can be con- 
veniently boated and transported; 
and with a view to concentrate the 
necessary working fires as much as 
possible, we have located the cooper- 
shop, bake-house, and cook-house in 
the vicinity, with the accommoda- 
tions for negro laborers, near the en- 
trance gate, under the eye ofthe ma- 
rine guard there stationed. 

The commissioners, in obedience 
to the further instructions of the de- 
partment of August 10, made a re- 
connoisance of the grounds contigu- 
ous to the navy yard for a sile for the 
marine barracks; and they find the 
ground to the right too unequal in its 
surface, and too many water-pools 
on and about it, to answer that pur- 
pose. On the left, the ground is 
more favorable, and would present 
an eligible position stretching along 
the front of the bay, open and airy, 
with a pleasant water view; but here 
the ground is, in part, occupied with 
Settlements under lease from the 
Government, which might not be 
conveniently or easily got rid of; in 
which case there only remains the 
rear of the navy yard, about five 
hundred feet in depth, with the same 
extent as the navy yard; which 
would afford ample room to erectail 
the necessary buildings, accommo- 
dations, gardens and parade ground 
that may at any time be found neces- 
sary. 

The commissioners, in compti- 
ance with your letter of August 20th, 
have examined the two several pla- 
ces pointed out as eligible sites for 
a navy yard within this bay; that is 
to say, the Navy Cove, opposite the 
town of Pensacola, and a place 


above the town called Five-fathom 
Hole. The former, (Navy Cove,) 
the commissioners are of opinion 
would not answer the purpose atall, 
and is liable to very many objections ; 
its location is beyond the reach of 
any immediate protection from the 
fortifications or their garrisons, for 
any smatl military expedition would 
be able to surprise it through the 
Santa Rosa sound; it isshutin from 
the advantages of the sea breezes, 
and consequently, excessively bot 
for laborors and mechanics; and in- 
deed, were those disadvantages re- 
moved, the extent of the flats is too 
great to be overcome without very 
heavy expenditures. With respect 
to the latter (Five-fathom Hole) the 
commissioners cannot discover any 
advantages over the present location 
to induce their recommending a 
change; ships there placed would be 
much exposed to the great range of 
-asterly winds, which are the strong- 
est that blew in this quarter; it is, 
also, at the head of the deep water in 
the bay, and will be that portion of 
it most likely to fill up and shallow 
hereafier, when the surrounding 
country becomes cleared, cultivated, 
and liable to wash from the heavy 
rains of the summer season. 
All of which is most respectfully 
submitted, 
By your obedient servants, 
ae CHS. STEWART, 
A. J. DALLAS, 
W. C. BOLTON, 


Commissioners. 


To Hon. Mahlon Dickereon, 
Secre:ary of the Navy, Washington 
Leller from ‘ommodore Stewart te 


the Secretary of the Navy. 


Puitaperpeuia, Nor. 20, 1836. 

Sir—In your instructions direct- 

ed to me of the eighth July last, rela- 
tive to the plan for the construction 
of the navy yard at Pensacola, you 
direct that “all the buildings and 
improvements should be comprised 
in the plan which at any future time 
would be necessary at that yard ;” 
and that “an enlarged view should 
be taken of all the matters connected 
with it, as a dock-yard, or a build- 
ing and repairing establishment.” 
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Having completed a plan fer the 
improvements of the yard, and sub- 
niitted itto you, I beg leave now to 
submit to you, also, some ideas 
which occurred to me in taking that 
enlarged view of this establishment 
which your instructions seemed to 
aim at. 

In studying the position of Pen- 
sacola, with reference not only to 
our own adjacent coast, and the 
great outlet ofthe Mississippi which 
it is so favorably placed to protect, 
but also to the neighboring coun- 
tries of Mexico, and the islands of 
Cuba, Jamaica, and St. Domingo, 
which are all liable at some future 
period to be occupied by nations at 
enmity with the United States, the 
national importance of the place 
could not but force itself on my 
mind, and excited some surprise, 
that it had not hitherto attracted more 
the attention of the Government. 
In evidence how little has as yet 
been done there, I may mention the 
fact, that the revenue schooner Dex- 
ter had to resort to Charleston to 
get her sides caulked, and a few 
other trifling repairs which she 
needed. Yet, at the same time that 
the great section of our country, of 
which Pensacola must hereafter 
become the naval depot, has been 
thus overlooked, we find large ap- 
propriations applied to the construc- 
tion of navy yards in the middle and 
eastern states. Casual observers 
unacquainted with the lukewarm- 


ness with which the development of 


our naval energies has been prose- 
ewted, might naturally conclude 
that this disparity had. its origin in 
an indifference to our true policy, or 
in sectional selfishness; or how 
else could they account for the ex- 
traordinary fact, that our whole sea- 
board from Norfolk to the Sabine, 
an extent of nearly two thousand 


miles, does not afford the means of 


even repairing a sloop of war, 
whilst to the north and east in less 
than one thousand miles of coast, 
the means not only for repairs, but 
for construction, are so singularly 
multiplied, that in the Chesapeake 
waters we have two—the navy 
yards at Norfolk and Washington ; 
and in the bay of Massachusetts two 
others—one at Portsmouth and one 
at Boston. There is great defi- 


ciency in the southern section of our 
country, as respects preparation for 
naval defence, where it may be most 
needed, to protect the rich and exu- 
berant region which has its outlet 
in the straits of Florida. In the 
event of war, every means would 
be wanting to afford a permanent 
protection for its great and valuable 
products issuing forth through so 
many arteries, and now rendering 
all Europe tributary to us, and pro- 
moting the prosperity not only of 
the states which produce them, but 
at the same time the wealth, power 
and aggrandizement of our whole 
Union. Through the Florida 
stream flow all the commerce 
and valuable productions of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. All the produce 
of these various States, except that 
ef South Carolina and Georgia, 
must pass through the straits of 
Cape Florida, the only practicable 
outlet of the great Gulf of Mexico, 
which is thus constituted for egress, 
a close sea, as much so as the Medi- 
terranean, owing to the north-east 
trade wind which prevails to the 
south, and the island of Cuba, and 
the Bahamas closing it on the east. 

All the States enumerated are 
highly interested in the establish- 
ment of an efficient naval depot 
within the Gulf of Mexico, embra- 
cing all the elements necessary for 
the repairs, construction, and equip- 
ment of ships of war, and the gra- 
dual acclimating of troops for south- 
ern service, 

By means of the strong current 
of the gulf stream, naval protection 
could be afforded to Georgia and 
South Carolina with as much facil- 
ity and despatch from Pensacola as 
from any of our northern naval sta- 
tions; and, on the contrary, a naval 
force rendezvousing at Portsmouth, 
Boston, New-York, or Norfolk, 
would be as unavailable for our 
coast and commerce in the Gulf of 
Mexico, as a naval force at Brest 
or Cherbourg would be for the pro- 
tection of the south of France and 
her commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean. Indeed, the ships at our 
northern ports would be still less 
available than the French ships 
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under those circumstances; for, 
owing to the circuitous navigation 
round the south of Cuba, which the 
strong currents of the Gulf of Flo- 
rida render necessary, it would take 
from thirty to fifty days for a fleet 
to reach the Gulf of Mexico from 
any port in our north Atlantic 
coast.—The Natchez, sloop of war, 
in which I took my passage, in the 
fulfilment of the orders of the eighth 
of July last, took thirty-four days to 
go from New-York to Pensacola; 
and the year preceding, the same 
ship was fifty-six days in conveying 
Commodore Dallas trom New-York 
to the same place. 

France, situated precisely with 
respect to the Mediterranean, as the 
United States are to the Gulf of 
Mexico, found it necessary to esta- 
blish her great naval depot at Tou- 
lon; and Spain with her establish- 
ment at Ferrol, and another at Ca- 
diz, immediately by the straits of 
Gibraltar, could not protect her Me- 
diterranean commerce, without ano- 
ther formidable establishment at 
Carthagena. Thus must it be with 
the United States. The Gulf of 
Mexico is our Mediterranean, and 
Pensacola will become our Tou- 
ton; also, at no distant period, some 
port on the coast of South Carolina 
or Georgia must furnish the same 
facilities as Cadiz, for the protection 
of the exterior mouth of the straits 
of Florida. 

However inclined some may be 
to pass over this important question, 
it does appear to me, that if our 
Government be true to the purposes 
of its institution, they will accord 
ample protection to every section of 
our Union. The period for accord- 
ing this protection may be delayed, 
to the injury of our interests, and 
the dishonor of our national char- 
acter; but it cannot be always 
avoided, for, in some future mari- 
time war—such as, sooner or later, 
must take place, and which we may 
be engaged in—the productions of 
that vast empire, which has for its 
only oudet the straits of Florida, 
will be effectually locked up, to the 
fatal injury of the country, or possi- 
bly to the dissolution of the Union. 

It is not probable that an enemy 
will hereafter ever attempt to make 
permanent conquest of any part of 


our territory; yet past experience 
has shown us with what facility an 
inconsiderable military force, sus- 
tained by a naval one, could agitate 
our whole sea-board, harass the 
militia, burn our towns and planta- 
tions, and arrest entirely our com- 
merce and coasting trade, for the 
want of adequate means of defence, 
proportioned to the resources and 
real power of our country. At a 
later period, we have seen with 
what facility a handful of pirates, 
without territorial protection, skulk~- 
ing into and out of the harbors of 
the neighboring islands, could pil- 
lage and destroy our vessels trading 
to the Carribean and Mexican seas, 
and sacrifice the lives of our citi- 
zens With relentless barbarity. 
Foreign powers, with whom we 
are liable, from conflicting interests, 
to be brought into collision, border 
our territory, and occupy a chain of 
formidable posts, stretching along 
and overlooking our whole southern 
coast—such as Jamaica, Mexico, 
Cuba, Bermudas, and the Bahamas; 
some of which are maintained at 
great expense, and might be the ren- 
dezvous tor futare means of annoy- 
ance and attack of our territory and 
commerce. : 
The Gulf of Mexico and straits 
of Florida, constituting as they do 
the outlet of so many productions of 
a rich and valuable nature, thus 
surrounded by various nations, bid 
fair to be the scenes of much future 
contention. Our own interests in 
that quarter are of immense and 
rapidly increasing value, and which 


being thus open to assault, it ap- 
pears to me it would be a wise 
policy in our Government to pro- 


vide the arsenals and establishments 
for ships of war necessary to the 
protection of our vast interests in 
that sea, and thus prevent its falling 
a prey to the rapacious grasp of fu- 
ture belligerents, as well as to avoid 
the necessity of our ships of war 
navigating, perhaps in a crippled 
condition, a dangerous coast of such 
extent, to procure the necessary 
repairs and refit, from the destrue- 
tion of battle, the disasters of the 
elements, and the decay incident to 
our vessels, and subject to great loss 
of time in going from and returning 
to their stations at the south, , 
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The new principles of European 
policy and reform in relation to 
their American colonies, aided by 
the fanatics spread over our own 
country, exciling an insurrection- 
ary spirit among a numerous class 
of our south-western population, 
together with the eupidity which 
the rich productions of that country 
are calculated to create, seem to ad- 
monish us not to trust too far our 
own peaceful habits and passive 
disposition, but to apply all the 
means in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment forthe permanent defence of 
that interesting portion of the Union. 

It these impressions are just, it 
appears to me of the greatest impor- 
tance that the construction of the 
dock and navy yard at Pensacola 
should be pushed on with all possi- 
ble despatch; and that the navy 
should ootain there every essential 
to its efficiency; and the Govern- 
ment and country should find at that 
place, on the first emergency, all the 
means of defence for the coast and 
its commerce. The best harbor in 
the Gulf of Mexico, accessible at 
all seasons of the year, enjoying an 
exemption from tropical diseases, 
and a mild climate, nature seems to 
have formed it for the great naval 
depot and rendezvous for our ships 
destined to protect the Mexican seas. 
This harbor admits, with facility of 
ingress and egress, the largest sloops 
of war and merchant ships: but 
this will not be ** adequate to the fu- 


ture wants of the nation in the Gulf 


of Mexico.” The deepening of the 
bar, or entrance, so as to admit ves- 
sels of the largest class, is essential 
to that port, and is an experiment 
well worth trying. Should, how- 
ever, the experiment fail, a new 
channel could be cut through the 
island of St. Rosa, which, I should 
think, would not be a work of much 
difficulty, as the island is very nar- 
row, and has deep water close to the 
shore on the sea side. 

The abundance of the finest tim- 
ber for the construction and repair- 
ing of vessels of war, which grows 
on the shore of the gulf of Mexico, 
and immediately in the neighbor- 
hood of Pensacola, which now has 
to be transported to the northern 
navy yards at great expense and 
labor, added to the facilities which 
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the internal improvements in a state 
of progress in that country will af- 
ford for the transportation of every 
material for fleets of war, constitutes 
a strong reason for the early estab- 
lishment of a school of workmen and 
mechanics, so essential to the ends 
proposed, of meeting ‘any future 
wants at that place,” and developing 
its utility as a naval depot and ren- 
dezvous for the ships of war. 
Considering the exposed state of 
this section of our Union from the 
causes before enumerated, and that 
the Gulf of Mexicoand its outlet, the 
straits of Florida, is our vulnerable 
point, through which flows so large 
a portion of our nationa! wealth, no 
time ought to be Jost ia rendering 
Pensacola the key to, und the de- 
fence of, the Mexican seas. 
[ have the honor to remain, very 
respectfully, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
CHARLES STEWART. 
To the Hon Manton Dickerson, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 
Number of Wrecked Vessels.— 
“ When we reflect on the number of 
curious monuments consigned to 
the bed of the ocean in the course of 
every naval war, from the earliest 
times, our conceptions are greatly 
raised respecting the multiplicity of 
lasting memorials which man is 
leaving of his labors. During our 
last great struggle with France, thir- 
ty-two of our ships-of-the-line went 
to the bottom, in the space of twenty- 
two years, besides seven fifty gun 
ships, eighty-six frigates, and a 
multitude of smaller vessels. The 
navies of the other European pow- 
ers, France, Holland, Spain, and 
Denmark, were almost annihilated 
during the same period, so that the 
aggregate of their losses must have 
many times exceeded that of Great 
Britain. In every one of these ships 
were batteries of cannon, construct- 
ed of iron or brass, whereof a great 
number had the dates and places of 
their manufactories inscribed upon 
them in leiters cast in metal. In 
each there were coins of copper, sil- 
ver, and often many of gold, capable 
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of serving as valuable historical 
monuments: in each were an infi- 
nite variety of instruments of the 
arts of war and peace, many formed 
of materials, such as glass and earth- 
enware, capable of lasting for in- 
definite ages, when once removed 
fromthe mechanical action of the 


waves, and buried under a mass of 


matter which may exclude the cor- 
roding action of sea water. 

* But let it not be imagined, that 
the fury of war is more conducive 
than the peaceful spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise to the accumulation 
of wrecked vessels in the 
the sea. From an 
Lloyd’s Lists from the year 1793 to 
the commencement of 1829, Captain 
W.H. Smyth ascertained that the 
number of British vessels alone, lost 
during that period amounted, on an 
average, to no less than one and a 
half daily; an extent of loss which 
would have hardly been anticipated, 
although we learn trom Moreau’s 
tables, that the number of merchant- 
vessels employed at one time, in 
the navigation of England and Scot- 
land, amounts to about twenty thou- 
sand, having, one with another, a 
mean burthen of 120 tons. My 
Friend, Mr. J. L. Prevost, also in- 
forms me, that on inspecting Lloyd’s 
Lists for the years 1829, 1830, and 
1831, he finds that no less than 
1953 vessels were lost in those three 
years, their average tonnage being 
about 150 tons, or in all nearly 300, 
000 tons, being at the enormous rate 
of 100,000 tons annually, of the 
Merchant-vessels of one nation only. 
This increased loss arises, I pre- 
sume, from increased activity in 
commerce. 

“Out of 551 ships of the Royal 
Navy, lost tothe country during the 
period above mentioned, only 160 
were taken or destroyed by the 
enemy, the rest having either strand- 
ed or foundered, or having been burnt 
by accident; a striking proof that 
the dangers of our naval warfare, 
however great, may be far exceeded 
by the storm, the shoal, the lee-shore, 
and all the other perils of the deep. 

Durable nature of manu of their 
contents.—Millions of silver dollars 
and other coins have been sometimes 
submerged in a single ship, and on 
these, when they happen to be en- 


bed of 
examination of 


veloped in a matrix capable of pro- 
tecting them from chemical changes, 
much information of historical in- 
terest will remain inscribed, and en- 
dure for periods as indefinite as 
have the delicate markings of zoo- 
phytes or lapidified plants in some 
of the ancient secondary rocks. In 
almost every large ship, moreover, 
there are some precious stones set 
in seals, and other articles of use 
and ornament, composed of the 
hardest substances in nature, on 
which, letters and various images 
are carved,—engravings which 
they may retain when included in 
subaqueous strata, as long as crystal 
preserves its natural form. 

“It was theretore a_ splendid 
boast, that the deeds of the English 
Chivalry at Agincourt made Hen- 
ry’s chronicle 





" As rich with praise 

As is the ooze and bottom of the 
deep, 

With sunken wrecks and sumless 
treasures.’ 


for it is probable that a greater num- 
ber of monuments of the skill and 
industry of man, will, in the course 
of ages, be collected together in the 
bed of the ocean, than will be seen, 
at any one time, on the surface of 
the continent.’”—Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology. 


TuerMomerers.—At this cold sea- 
son, when such frequent references 
are made to the thermometers, we 
have thought that a short history of 
that important instrument, which 
derives its name from two Greek 
words, therme, heat, and metron, a 
measure, would not be unacceptable 
to some of our readers. 

Without the thermometer, it 
would be impossible to notice the 
variations of the temperature of at- 
mosphere with any degree of exact- 
ness; and as every man’s feelings 
would be his only guide, no two per- 
sons would precisely agree respect- 
ing the weather, and it would be 
wholly impossible to place upon re- 
cord, or to communicate to persons 
at adistance any idea of the state of 
the temperature, except in refer- 
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ence to extreme heat or cold. A 
knowledge of this fact attracted the 
attention of philosophers, no doubt, 
at an early day,and led to the inven- 
tion of the air thermometer. It was 
known thatair was subject to expan- 
sion by heat, and to contraction by 
cold, but the difficulty was to find out 
a process by which its elasticity 
could be ale to show itself. This 
was effected by a glass tube bent in 
the middle, something like an in- 
verted 9, having on one end a 
hollow ball, and having the other 
immersed in a vessel containing 
some colored fluid, afier expelling a 
portion of atmospheric air from the 
ball and tube by heating them. It is 
perceivable that the colored liquid, 
pressed by the weight of the atmos- 
phere, would ascend or descend, in 
the tube of which the end was im- 
mersed in it, just as the air confined 
in the rest of the tube and ball, 
should be condensed and rarified by 
the circumambient atmosphere, the 
temperature of which it would ac- 
quire. Degrees, therefore, marked 
upon the tube containing the colored 
fluid, would show the variations in 
the temperature. 

This contrivance, however, for 
many reasons, was an imperfect and 
uncertain one, and was laid aside 
for the single upright tube and ball 
now in use. In this instrument the 
first fluid used was spirits of wine or 
alcohol ; but as this could notalways 
be procured of precisely the same 
strength, it was almost impossible to 
have two thermometers alike. Lin- 
seed oil was subsequently used by 
Sir Isaac Newton, as being better 
adapted for the purpose than alco- 
hol. It had not been observed to 
freeze in very cold weather, and 
could bear a greater degree of heat 
than water before it boils. But it 
was discerned that to oil there were 
several great objections, amongst 
which was that it was so viscid as to 
stick to the sides of the tubes in cold 
weather, and thus to move too slowly 
under sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. To Linseed oil succeeded 


Mercury, the practical appiication 
of which to the thermometers was 
made by Fahrenheit of Amsterdam, 
who in 1724 presented an account of 
his thermometer to the Royal Socie- 
ty of London, although Dr. Halley, 


before that period, had spoken of 
mercury as a fluid that was applica- 
ble to the subject. 

Such being the history of the fluid 
employed in the thermometers, we 
will now speak of the various in- 
struments now generally inuse. In 
England and the United States, they 
use altogether Fahrenheit’s ; in 
Sweden, the thermometer of Celcus; 
in Russia, that of Delisle; in differ- 
ent countries on the continent of 
Europe, that of Reaumur; and in 
France, where, before the revolu- 
tion, Reaumur was also generally 
used, the ‘thermometre Centigrade.’ 
Fahrenheit’s, as we have said, was 
the first in point of time; and we 
presume that Reaumur may have 
come next, his name being con- 
nected withthe subject of an alcohol 
thermometer 1730. 

In graduating the scales of ther- 
mometers, it was soon ascertained 
that nothing could be rendered cer- 
tain, unless some fixed degree of 
temperature, uniformly the same, 
could be discovered as a starting 
point. Afier many experiments that 
point was ascertained to be the tem- 
perature of melting snow or freezing 
water, Which are always the same 
let them be where they may. Ano- 
ther fixed point was discovered in 
the temperature of boiling water, 
which is uniform under the same 
pressure of the atmosphere at the 
same temperature. With these fixed 
points once established, the —_—— 
Was to construct a scale, and eac 
inventor choosing to exercise his 
own fancy in the graduation, the 
world has been perplexed by a vari- 
ety of scales of which hardly no two 
agree. 

Reaumur fixed his zero at the 
freezing point, and his boiling point 
at 80. 

Fahrenheit chose to fix his zero 
at 32 degrees below the freezing 
point of water, and his boiling point 
at 180 degrees above the freezing 
point, being in all 212 degrees above 
zero. 

Celcus had his zero at the boil- 
ing point, and his boiling point at 
100. 

Delisle fixed his ~>ro at the boil- 
ing point, and measured down- 
wards, making 150 degrees to the 
freezing point. 
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The Centigrade corresponds with 
the Celcus, the zero being the freez- 
ing point, and the boiling point at 
100. 

There are rules for reducing all 
these scales into Fahrenheit's, but 
the only one we shall bring into, 
view, is that relating to Reaumur’s 
the only one that may be of practi- 
eal utility tous. It is this—multiply 
the number of the degrees shown by 
Reaumur’s scale, by 9, divide the 
product by 4, and add 32. The re- 
sult will be the corresponding de- 
gree of Fahrenheit. 

The reason why Fahrenheit fixed 
his zero at 32 degrees below the 
freezing point, was said to have 
been, that he thought he had pro- 
duced the greatest possible degree 
of cold by a mixture of snow and 
salt, and the point at which his mer- 
cury stood when immersed in it, he 
marked zero. Litthe was he aware 
that the mercury was destined to be 
carried down to 40 degrees below 
the temperature of his snow and salt 
without freezing, and that at Hud- 
son's Bay, Mr. Macknab, by a mix- 
ture of vitriolic acid and snow, pro- 
duced so greata degree of cold as to 
eause alechol, which will bear, 
without freezing, a much greater 
degree of cold than mercury or any 
other fluid known, to descend to 69 
degrees below Fahrenheit’s zero. 
{t is to be regretted that Fahren- 
heit had not fixed his zero at the 
freezing point, as Reaumur had 
done, as it wonld have saved a vast 
deal of explanation, and the degrees 
above zero and below zero would 
have conveyed to the mind a more 
definite idea than at present.— The 
American. 





AFFECTING DESCRIPTION. 

The following extract of a letter 
written to the editor of the “ Boston 
Mercantile Journal,” gives an affect- 
ing description of the appearance, 
after death, of the unfortunate indi- 
viduals, who were frozen on board 
the barque Mexico, shipwrecked on 
Long Island beach, Jan. 3d.—Com 
mercial Advertiser 

“On reaching Hempstead, I con- 
cluded to go somewhat off the road, 
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to look at the place where the ship 
Mexico was cast away. In half an 
hour we came to Lott’s tavern, some 
four or five miles this side of the 
beach where the ship lay—and here, 
in his barn, had been deposited the 


bodies of the ill-fated passengers 
which had been thrown upon the 
shore. I went out to the barn. The 


doors were open, and such a scene 
as presented itself to my view, I cer- 
tainly never could have contem- 
plated. It wasa dreadful, a fright- 
ful scene of horror. 

Forty or fifty bodies, of all ages 
and sexes, were lying promiscu- 
ously before me, over the floor, all 
frozen, and as solid as marble—and 
all except a few, in the very dresses 
in which they perished. Some with 
their hands clenched, if for 
warmth, and almost every one with 
an arm crooked, and bent as it would 
be in clinging to the rieging. 

There were scattered about among 
the number, four or five beautiful 
little girls, from six to sixteen years 
of age, their cheeks and lips as red 
as roses, with their calm, blue eyes 
open, looking you in the face, as if 
they would speak. I could hardly 
realize that they were dead. I 
touched their cheeks, and they were 
frozen hard and as solid as a 
rock, and not the least indentation 
could be made by the pressure of the 
hand. I could perceive a resem- 
blance to each other, and supposed 
them to bethe daughters of a_pas- 
senger named Pepper, who perished, 
together with his wife and all his 
family. 

On the arms of some were to be 
seen the impression of the rope 
which they had clung to—the mark 
of the twist deeply sunk into the 
fiesh. I saw one poor negro sailor, 
atall man, with his head thrown 
back, his lips parted, and his now 
sightless eye-balls turned upward, 
and his arms crossed over his breast, 
if imploring heaven for aid. 
This poor fellow evidently had fro- 
zen, While in the act of fervent 
prayer. 

One female had a rope tied to 
her leg, which had bound her to the 
rigzing—and another little fellow 
had been crying, and thus frozen, 
with the muscles of the face just 
as we see children when crying. 


as 


as 


as 
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There was a brother and sister 
dashed upon the beach, locked in 
each other’s arms; but they had 
been separated in the barn. All 
the men had their lips firmly com- 
pressed together, and with the most 
agonizing expression on their coun- 
tenances that [ ever beheld. 

A little girl had raised herself on 
tiptoe, and thus was frozen, just in 
that position. It was an awful 
sight ! and such a picture of horror 
was before me, that I became un- 
consciously fixed to the spot, and 
found myself trying to suppress my 
ordinary breathing, lest should dis- 
turb the repose of those around me. 
I was aroused from the reverie by 
the entrance of a man—the coroner. 

As I was about to leave, my at- 
tention became directed to a girl, 
who, I afierwards learned, had come 
that morning from the city to seareh 
for her sister. She had sent for her 
to come over from England, and had 
received intelligence that she was in 
this ship. She came into the barn, 
and the second body she cast her 
eyes upon, was hers. She gave way 


to such a bursi of impassioned grief 


and anguish, that I could not behold 
her without sharing in her feelings. 
She threw herself upon the cold 
and icy face and neck of the lifeless 
body, and thus, with her arms around 
her, remained wailing, moaning, 
and sobbing, till leame away—and 
when some distance off, I could 
hear her calling her by name in the 
most frantic manner. 


So little time, it appears, had 
they to prepare for their fate, 


that I perceived a bunch of keys 
and a half-eaten cake, fall from the 
bosom of a girl whom the coroner 
was removing. The cake appeared 
as if part of it had jnst been bitten 
and hastily thrust into her bosom, 
and round her neck was a ribbon 
with a pair of scissors suspended. 
And to observe the stout, rugged 
sailors, too, whose iron frames 
could endure so much hardship, 
here they lay—masses of ice. Such 
scenes show us indeed how power- 
less and feeble are all human efilorts, 
when contending against the storms 
and tempests which sweep with re- 
sistless violence over the face 
of the deep. And yet the ves- 


sel was so near the shore, that the 
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shrieks and moans of the poor crea- 
tures were heard through that bitter, 
dreadful night, till toward morning, 
the last groan died away, and all 
was hushed in death, and the mur- 
mur of the raging billows was all 
the sound that then met the ear. 
After the storm, the wreck was 
approached, and here and there 
were seen columns, pillars of ice, 
which had formed on the frozen 
bodies, as the sea broke over them.” 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

We are quite sure that all our 
readers who take an interest in the 
great cause of Christianity, will be 
delighted with the following copy of 
a letter from the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta to the Rev. 
Mr. Brandram, one of the secreta- 
ries of the British and Foreign 
sible Society. —Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
Senge w. Q A 


Bishop’s Palace, Calcutta, June 


My dear friend— 

1. Ihave delayed,from time totime, 
writing to you on the general aspect 
of the great cause in this country ; 
because I was anxious to make my- 
self somewhat master of my subject 
before I attempted to enter upon it. 
I should, however, assuredly have 
written last summer, after the occur- 
rence of our Caleutta Anniversary ; 
but the zea] and piety of our secre- 
tary, the Rev. Mr. Dealtry, had 
poured out all our wants and entrea- 
ties before you, the instant the 
emergency occurred, previously to 
that period ; so that I yielded tothat 
sense of overburdened demands 
upon me from all quarters, which I 
could not, and cannot now, answer, 
and postponed the fulfilment of my 
general purpose of writing till ano- 
ther year. 

2. I however seized the moment 
of stating, last evening at our anni- 
versary, that I would write to the so- 
ciety, without fail, upon a particular 
matter which arose; and Iam now 
fulfilling my promise,that is the very 
next evening afier I pledged myself, 
I am redeeming the engagement. 

3. If the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society had been instituted for 
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the good of India alone, | am con- 
vinced it would have achieved a 
service unparalleled in the history 
of the Christian Church. India, 
with 134 millions of Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, under British law, or 
British influence, waits for your la- 
bors. Her population reads and 
writes. Unlike the western nations, 
she has been, for probably 3,000 
years, at a point of civilization, low 
indeed, but still far more elevated 
than the mass of the European com- 
munities only seven or eight centu- 
ries back. Every village has its 
school; every child learns its letters, 
and acquires the faculty of reading 
and writing in its earliest years. 
Curiosity, patience of investigation, 
love of narrative, precocious devel- 
opment of all the powers, mental and 
bodily, dispose them to read with 
avidity. 

4. The Bible is made for man, as 
much as the eternal world of nature; 
it suits his moral condition; it awa- 
kens and gratifies his attention; it 
comes down to his feelings and 
wants. The light of the sun is not 
more adapted to the eye of man, 
than the scriptures are adapted to 
his inward conscience and heart. 
The manner, also, in which truth is 
conveyed in the Inspired Volume is 
universally suited for man,—for 
childhood, for youth, for manhood, 
for age. The matter and manner 
equally speak a divine original. 
But India is more especially at home 
in the Bible. It is an oriental vol- 
ume ; its allusions, its images, its 
habits, its historical vestiges, its na- 
tional customs, are in a large degree 
Asiatic ; and can be most easily un- 
derstood in the countries nearest to 
those where it was first written. 

5. But this is general. It is de- 
lightful to add, that the disposition 
of the people to receive copies of the 
translated scriptures increases, just 
at the moment when the machinery 
of the Bible Society is in full play. 
Years were required to set such an 
engine up, to overcome friction in 
its working, to let the different 
wheels sweep easily along, and con- 
tribute to the grand result. Whilst 
this was doing, the minds of the in- 
habitants of Hindoostan—and_ the 
same is true of other parts of East- 
ern Asia—were preparing for wel- 


coming the product. It issomething 
like the invention of the art of print- 
ing, being contemporary with the 
reformation of religion, in the six- 
teenth century; the two played into 
each other. 

6. Accounts are now coming in 
from all quarters of a readiness to 
receive the sacred volume; which 
crowds together masses of inquirers 
and of supplicants at all the princi- 
pal festivals and annual celebrations 
and scarcely allows the missionary 
to depart without allaying their 
eagerness. 

7. All this coincides with the de- 
cayed power of the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan religions upon the minds 
of men. ButI retractthe word ‘ re- 
ligions :’ the impostures palmed, 
under that sacred name, upon a fall- 
en world deserve not the elevation 
they thus assume. Neither Hindoo- 
ism nor Mahometanism merits 
the name of ‘religion.’ The sort of 
metaphysical compact between the 
grossest and most polluting mythol- 
ogy, of the first; and the fierce cor- 
ruption of the Jewish and Christian 
Revelations, which are the pretend- 
ed foundation of the second ; these 
are not religions. The one is the 
faint vestige of original Revelation, 
wandering about for light, without a 
single holy principle to direct it; 
and the other the mere plunder of 
Christianity, poured atthe feet of a 
false prophet and adventurer. 

8. Both are manifestly on the 
wane. The hush of universal peace 
during the last seven years—the 
progress of the arts—the beneficent 
sway of British jurisprudence—the 
noble and honest efforts of the Hon. 
the East India Company to raise and 
bless the countries submitted to her 
sway—the result of eighty years of 
improving administration of the 
laws—all have been at work, and are 
at work, silently and slowly, but 
surely and effectually. The least 
measure of knowledge is enough to 
dig up the foundations of systems, 
which are as grossly mistaken in 
matters of geography, history, polit- 
ical economy, international com- 
merce, medicine, agriculture, and 
the arts of life, as in those of morals 
and religion. 

9. The pious and tranquil efforts 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
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Society are especially adapted to the 
state of thingsin India. Each Bible 
is a silent missionary. Each trans- 
lated copy even of any considerable 
part of that sacred book tends, not 
only to sanctify and bless the soul, 
but to raise the tone of feeling, kindle 
the torch of literature and general 
truth, open all the subordinate tracks 
of benevolent effort, and civilize, 
whilst it illuminates and saves. 

10. Never does the purity of the 
Bible stand out in such contrast, as 
with the filthiness of the Hindoo le- 
gends. Neverdo its important con- 
tents appear so commanding, as in 
contrast with the trifles of the Shas- 
ters and the Koran. Never does 
the sublimity and majesty of the re- 
demption so excite our admiration, 
as when opposed to the laborious 
and childish ceremonies of these 
false creeds. 
Christian morals.ever shine so re- 
splendent, as in the midst of the 
wretched polygamy, which more 
degrades the nations of Asia, per- 


haps, than all her other false rules of 


conduct together. 

11. Whea I lately visited the east- 
ern portion of this diocese, your so- 
ciety met me, as the angel of peace. 
Isaw with my own eyes, the China- 
man at work, with your money, upon 
the Bible. Throughout the beautiful 
Island of Ceylon, the scene was va- 
ried, but not changed :—you had 
been before me :—the Cingalese 
versions were spread on the commit- 
tee table; and I have brought with 
me a Calcutta copy of the scriptures 
in that language, as well as in the 
mysterious Chinese. I had the plea- 
sure of attending a meeting cf the 
Colombo Bible Institution. At Ma- 
dras, I witnessed the largest com- 
mittee meeting I ever remember to 
have seen out of London. Between 
twenty and thirty members, inclu- 
ding the Venerable Archdeacon Ro- 
binson (diligently engaged in prose- 
cuting his Persian version) and most 
of the resident clergy, were present. 
Farther south, I found, at Cudda- 
lore, Myaveram, Tanjore, and 
Trichinopoli, the Tamil New Tes- 
tament eagerly read. Eleven thou- 


sand copies had been distributed in 
the year 1834; and, what is most in- 
teresting, 


the Madras Society had, 


Nor does the code of 


in the same year, circulated about 
700 English Bibles. 

12. And this leads me to the Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary, which I attended 
last evening. Your most welcome 

resent of 2,500 English Bibles and 
nrc ly had been announced, 
and the grant also of 500/. The ti- 
dings were received with the warm- 
est gratitude. An admirable report 
was read by the Rev. T. Dealtry ; 
and such was the demand reported 
for the Holy Scriptures, that a sep- 
arate subscription was urgently pro- 
posed, to enable us to print, at the 
least, one Gospel in the Oordeo lan- 
guage. Thistongue isspoken from 
the Himalaya Mountains to Cape 
Comorin, by patches of people, and 
in most of the towns and larger vil- 
lages by the whole population. We 
are unable to commence the work 
on the general funds of the society, 
from a heavy debt, which we are ut- 
terly impotent to discharge. Cal- 
cutta is exhausted. The bankruptcy 
of several of the old agency houses 
has spread great distress. The re- 
ductions, also, in all the civil and 
military establishments, have aggra- 
vated the incapacity. 

13. I would have the honor of 
submitting to the society, the dis- 
charge of this incubus, 12,000r, or 
1,200/, to set at liberty our captive 
hands, and animate us to new efforts. 
If it be not inconsistent with the 
general claims upon the society, I 
cannot but think a grant to this 
amount would be a blessing to all 
Hindoostan. The same rupture of 
the agencies which dissolved private 
means was chiefly the cause of this 
heavy obligation. The 1,200/ would 
have remained at the amount of 
1,700/, but for the interposed gift— 
which was announced last evening 
—of 500/. 

14. If it were possible for me to 
place you in imagination in the 
midst of onr teeming millions—pros- 
trate, degraded, lost; if I could 
show you the disgusting cruelties of 
the blood-stained Kalee, with her 
altars streaming with gore; if I 
could take you, and plant your feet 
at the Ghaut in this city, where, in 
one single month, the year before 
last, 1,900 victims were brought 
down to perish at the “sacred 
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stream,” as it is termed, of the Gan- 
if | could show you the system 


Working 


ges ; 
of wretchedness which is 
under all this idolatry and darkness 
—domestic purity unknown—loss of 
life incalculable, and yet disregard- 
ed—the pressure of man upon his 
fellow, in every possible form, acted 
upon in open day—the want of the 
first notions of honesty and truth to 
bind society together—all springing 
from the want of the knowledge and 
law of the one living and true God ; 
if { could present this spectacle—and 
then could show you the loveliness 
of Christianity, her truth, her re- 
demption, her morals, her consoling 
grace, her promises—I am persuad- 
ed no other argument would be 
wanted, to induce you to inake an 
effort for exchanging the one for the 
other. 

15. Nor is any objection found to 


lie against the silent distribution of 


our sacred books. Whatever fears 
may have occasionally been engen- 
dered of the proceedings of mission- 
aries (and these fears are long pass- 
ed by), none can spring from the 
transmission of the pages of Holy 
Scripture, which the Hindoo reads 
or not, receives or not, at his choice. 


Nor is there any method so sure, of 


atiaching the native population more 
and more to the British rule, and 
breaking, especially among the Mo- 
hammedans, the fierce prejudices 
which may haunt them still, than 
the uniting them to us by a common 
faith, and fixing their obedience to 
their civil governors on the basis of 
conscience and the fear of God. 

16. 1 beg torgiveness for this 
earnesmess of appeal. I may not 
again have the life or health to write 
to the society. The claims of my 
public duties are incessant, and ut- 
terly unable to be sustained and dis- 
charged, till the division of the dio- 
takes effect. But I could not 
resist the temptation of wriling at 
this time in the stead of my friend, 
Mr. Dealiry, on an 
emergent. 

17. We are proceeding with 
much harmony in India. 1 endea- 
vor to promote, every where, that 
strict and unbending adherence to 


cese 


occasion so 


our simple object and primary rules 
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of management, which first drew 
me to the society; because it en- 
abled me to reconcile, without vio- 
lation of duty, my solemn vows to 
my own church, witha participation 
in the eflorts of Christians of all 
climes, combined in one definite and 
paramount undertaking—an under- 
taking, which, I verily believe, 
more nearly touches the whole in- 
terests of Christianity, in her march 
throughout the world, and is less 
alloyed with human evil and infirm- 
ity, than any benevolent association, 
religious or moral, which bas arisen 
in my memory. To suppose that 
no inconveniences attended such a 
vastly-extended project, would be to 
expect us to be angels, and not men. 
It is enough that the object is in it- 
self unquestionably good, and that 
the benefits incomparably outweigh 
the opposite detects, inthe judgment 
who espouse the cause. 
Nor is ita little gratifying to me to 
reflect that the first President of our 
society had been previously Gover- 
nor-general of British India; and 
that my three immediate predeces- 
sors in this see have taught me, by 
their example, to lend all the feeble 
aid in my power to so holy a de- 
sign. 

Is. May the God of the Bible 
vouchsafe to bless all your efforts ! 
May whatever we undertake be 
done in the spirit of the Bible! May 
the great subject of the book, the 
divine Saviour, in his grace and 
love be understood and welcomed 
by all who read it! May the re- 
demption which He achieved be 
our hope in life and in death! And 
may the pure and benevolent morals 
of the Bible adorn our faith, and 
establish the sincerity of the hope 
we cherish, till we reach that world 
where all who have loved the Bible 
will spend a blissful eternity with 
the divine Author and Inspirer of 
its truth! 

With the most sincere and re- 
spectful compliments to your new 
President, Lord Bexley, and to all 
the Vice-presidents and Committee. 

Iam, my dear friend, 

Yours most aflectionately, 


DANIEL CALCUTTA. 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Annexed is a copy of an offi- 
cial letter, from Lieutenant WiLKEs 
to the Secretary of the Navy, in re- 
lation to his recent expedition to Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of procuring 
instruments for the South Sea Ex- 
ploring Expedition: 

New- York, Jan. 23, 1837. 

Sir—I have the honor herewith 
to enclose you a list of the instru- 
ments [ have procured, and brought 
with me, with the exception of one 
or two, which will be sent by the 
next packet; it was impossible to 
get them ready in time. 

I believe they comprise all that 
can in any way be useful for scien- 
tific purposes in any expedition, and 
are all of the very best construction, 
They have all been obtained from 
the very first makers at London, 
Paris and Munich. All those which 
I have already had an opportunity of 
testing, have proved to me that great 
attention has been bestowed on them 
notwithstanding the shortness of 
time allowed to complete them in; 
and I trust they will be found fully 
adequate to all the wants of the ex- 
pedition. I have also obtained the 
best collection of charts from the 
English and French Hydrographical 
3ureaus, and a sinall collection of 
standard works, comprising all that 
I deemed would be useful in the dif- 
ferent scientific departments of the 
expedition. 

At the desire of the chronometer 
makers, I have brought with me a 
larger number of chronometers than 
you had specified in my orders, from 
which to make a selection previous 
to the sailing of the expedition.— 
Those that remain are to be subject 
to the usual trial, before purchased 
for the Navy. Thus far, they have 
all performed well. 

Among the instruments, you will 
perceive two Experimental Pendu- 
lums of the latest and most approved 
construction ; one of brass, the other 
of iron. The two bars are each fur- 
nished with two knife edges, which 
make them convertible, and there- 
fore equal to four separate pendu- 
lums. The whole apparatus is very 
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compiete. With the assistance of 
Francis Bailey, Esq. vice president of 
the Royal Society, a full set of ex- 
periments were made at London, 
thus connecting all the results that 
may be obtained by them hereafter, 
with those of former experimental- 
ists. It will be necessary to makea 
complete set in the United States 
before the sailing of the expedi- 
tion; and for this purpose a portable 
house will be necessary, and suita- 
ble tents for the construction of 
which I shall have the honor in a 
few days of submitting plans. 

The magnetic apparatus for dip 
variations, and intensity, &c., were 
obtained from Dollond, Gambey, 
Robinson, and Simms. Observations 
for dip variations and intensity were 
made in London, at the different 
places where the needles now in use 
in various parts of the world have 
been observed with, thus giving 
comparative results in magnetism 
also. These instruments have given 
very satisfactory results. To make 
a series of them will be necessary 
before the sailing of the expedition. 

The instruments fur astronomi- 
cal observations are very superior. 
The transit has been fitted to make 
with ease observations in the prime 
vertical for latitude; and altitude 
and azimuth instrument, with mi- 
croscopes reading to seconds, togeth- 
er with the repeating circles, will 
insure all the accuracy possible with 
portable instruments. The meteo- 
rological and surveying departments 
will be also found to be well sup- 
plied with instruments. ' 

It affords me great satisfaction 
to state to you the liberality with 
which assistance was afforded me 
in my preparations, by the scien- 
tific gentlemen in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in England, and to ac- 
knowledge through you how muchI 
feel indebted for the assistance they 
havo afforded me, being fully aware, 
without that assistance, I should 
have been unable to have completed 
them in so short a time, or so effect- 
ually; in many instances, they have 
caused their work to be laid aside, in 
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order to expedite that for the expe- 
dition. It is impossible for me to 
give you an adequate idea of the en- 
thusiasm which prevails on the sub- 
ject of the expedition in Engk 
among all classes. 1am at a loss to 
conceive what more could be done 
for it, if it was fitting out by their 
own country, to forward its success. 
I beg leave here toacknowledge par- 
ticularly the assistance afforded me 
at the admiralty hydrographical bu- 
reaus of both England and France, 
in obtaining charts and information, 
by Captain Beaufort and Lieutenant 
Beecher of the royal navy of the 
former and Mons. Dausey of the Jat- 
ter; to Francis Bailey, Esq. vice 
president of the Roy al Society, for 
his unremitted exertions during my 
whole stay in superintending the 
construction, and afterwards for his 
assistance in making the series of 
pendulum observations which ena- 
bled me to become acquainted with 
the best manner of making these 
delicate experiments ; from his great 
experience. and thatof the Rey. Mr. 





Sheepshanks and other gentlemen, 


le an- 
H 


was enabled to have the wl 


-~ 


paratus made as pertect 


No Professor Barlow, of toy 

Academy, Woolwich. and Cominan- 
ler James C. Ross, R. N., for their 
assistanee In the marnetie observa- 
tions; also, to Mons. Lamotte, as- 
tronomer of the observatory at Mu- 
nich; to Rev. Mr. well of 
Cambridge, Captains Hall, Sabine, 
Beechy and Fitzroy ; to Dr. Fitton, 
Vir. Babbave, and Dr. Ward, of 
Loadon, Messrs.Christie and Davies 
Woolwich; and likewise the many 
obligatiens I feel under to the coun- 
ls and secretaries of the Royal, 


clis 
Astronomical and 











sy 


eties 


other soe 


’ 
and the imembers thereof for the 
very many attentions, and valua- 
ble papers received from them. ! 
feel, also, I should be doing erent 





injustice if | omitted to mention the 
exertions made by Messrs. Doillond, 
Simms, Jones, Molyneau, Fredsham, 
“rtel of Munich, and Gambey of 
Paris, in the preparation of the in- 
struments in the shortest possible time 


they have 





and the great attentions 

paidto them, having with much sac- 
rifice devoted the greater part of 
their timetothem. As I shall have 


an opportunity of communicating 
with you verbally ina few days, I 
shail leave until then giving you 
any further particulars, 
With great respect, Tam 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
CHARLES WILKES, 
Lieutenant US. Navy. 
Manton DickERsoN, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Hon 


Important to Narigators.-—Ac- 
cording to the last official news re- 
ceived from France, we learn that 
four new fixed fires will be exhibited 
every night on the following parts of 
the coast of France 

Ist. On the Point de Berek, de- 
partment du Pas-de-Calais (British 
channel.) 

2d. On the breakwater of the 
Port Palais, in Belle-Isle, department 
du Morbih. 

3d. Heedies Islands, same depart- 
ment. 

1th. On the new breakwater of 
Saint Nazaire, (entrance of the Loire, 
Nantz) departinent of Lower Loire. 

The following directions will 
show the situation and the distances 
at which said lights may be discoy- 
ered. 

Temporary light off Point de Be- 
rek (British channel.) Onthe point 
called Haut de Berek, north side of 
the mouth of the river Nathie, by 50 
leg. 50 minutes north lat. and 46 
min. 50 sec. west long. (Meridi:a of 
Paris ) 

This light is vated 17 metres 
(about 56 teet) above the level of the 
highest falland wane tides, and may 
be discovered in clear weather at 
about six nautical miles. 

Port of Priais, in Belle-Isle, 
(Morbihau.) Situated en the ex- 
treme point of the grand breakwater, 
on the left side of the entrance of 
the harbor in 47 deg. 20 min. 53 see. 
N. lat. and 5 deg. 20 min. 29 sec. W. 
long. (Paris meridian.) 

This small liaht may be discover- 
ed, thouch elevated but 5 metres 

about 20 feet) above the level of the 
highest tides, in clear weather, ata 
about three nautical 





distance of 
miles. 
Light on Hadie island, (Morba- 
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hau,) at a distance of about 550 me- 
tres (2200 feet) from the west end of 
Heedie Istand, in 47 deg. 20) min. 32 
sec. North lat. and 50 deg. 12 min. 
22 sec. West long. ( Paris meridian.) 


This light elevated at about 26 


metres (104 feet) above the level of 


the highest tides, may be discovered 
in clear weather, at 
about 9 nautical miles. 

Saint Nezaire light (lower Loire.) 
on the extreme end of the new jettee 
North side of the mouth of the Loire, 
in 47 deg. 16 min. 17 sec. North lat. 
and 4 deg. 32 min. 8 sec. West long. 
(meridian of Paris.) 

This new light erected to the 
height of 8 metres (35 feet,) above 
the level of the highest tides, may 
be discovered in clear weather, ata 
distance of two nautical miles. It 
will be lighted in place of the light 
established two years since at the 
new jettee. 


OFFICIAL. 
Navy Department, ? 
Jan. 12, 1837. 

The “ General Order” of the 15th 
November, 1333, making it the duty 
of Midshipmen, whether passed or 
not, who had seen sea service, and 
who were not on special duty or fur- 
lough, after their leave of absence 
had expired,to repair to the Navy 
Yard near Norfolk, N. York, or Bos- 
ton,to attend the naval school, &c. 
is hereby rescinded. Midshipmen 
are not to be admitted, hereafter, 
to any of the naval schools, without 
the special permission of this De- 
partment. 


COURT 


The Naval Court Martial, eon- 
vened at Washineton, on the 27th 
of Dec., in the case of Lieut. Down- 
ing, adjourned on the 17th of Jan. 
The following publication, by the 
Navy Departinent, makes known the 
result, 


MARTIAT 


OrFicialL. 
Navy Department, ? 
Feb. 18, 1837. § 


In consequence of the subjoined 
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letter from Lieut. Samuel W. Down- 
ing, of the United States Navy, de- 
ciaring his conviction of the impro- 
priety of his charges and publica- 
tions against Capt. Thomas ap Ca- 
tesby Jones, President of the Court 
Martial convened in the city of Bal- 
timore, in the month of July, 1835, 
for the trial of Purser William P. 
Zantzinger, and against the members 
of the said court, and their proceed- 
ings—his regret that said charges 
and publications were so made and 
published by him, and his retraction 
of them—the President of the United 
States has been pleased to remit the 
sentence of the General Naval Court 
Martial convened in the city of 
Washington on the 27th of Decem- 
ber last, for his trial, and Lt. Samuel 
W. Downing has been restored to 
duty. 


Wasninectox, 2? 

Feb. 13, 1837. § 
Sin: It having been intimated that 
retraction is required of my commu- 
tion, published in the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, in which it is alleg- 
ed or implied, that Capt. Thomas ap 
Catesby Jones violated his oath as a 
member of the Court Martial, &c., 
and that he drew up the sentence of 
the court, and procured a vote by 
which the offensive remarks applied 
fo me were made a part of their find- 
ing, and inserted in their proceed- 
ings , the same having been adjudged 
by the late Court Martial, upon an 
examination of the evidence laid 
before them, to be alibel ; and being 
convinced of the impropriety of those 
publications, | have no hesitation in 
saying that I submit cheerfully to 
the opinion of the court, and regret 
that the charges were made and pub- 
lished, and now retract them, and 
request that they may be consider- 
ed as not having been made, hoping 
that the frankness of my declaration 
may be satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment, to Capt. Jones,and the other 
members of the court, upon whose 

conduct these publications reflect. 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant 
S. W. DOWNING. 
The Hon. Manron Dickerson, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
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West India Squadron. By the last 
intelligence we are informed that 
the U.S. Ship St. Lonis, was at Ha- 
vana on the 12th of February, having 
arrived at that port on the 31st of Jan- 
uary, in four days, from Tampa Bay ; 
the officers then attached to her, 
were, Master Commandant—Thomas 
Paine. Lieutenants—James H. Ward, 
John R. Mitchell, and James Find- 
ley Schenck. Surgeon—D. 8S. Ed- 
wards. Assistant Surgeon—Geo. W. 
Evans. Muaster—John M. Gardner. 
Passed Midshipman—Geo. R. Gray. 
Midshipmen — Wim. H. Adams, Jas. 
C. Williamson, and Wilson R. Me- 
Kinney. Captain’s Clerk—William 
Plume Moran. 

Commodore Dallas, with the U.S 
Sloops Concord and Vandalia, the 
schooner Grampus, two steamboats 
and two revenue cutters, was at T'am- 
ya Bay, when the St. Louis Jeft. 
pa Re H. A. Bell and Midship- 
men, Hoban and Morgan with a de- 
tachment of fifty men from the St. 
Louis, had relieved the troops at Fort 
Clinch on the Withlacoochee : and 
Forts Brooke and Alabama are gar- 
risoned with oflicers and men from 
the Concord. 

Pacific Squadron. The U.S. Ship 
Brandywine and schooner Boxer 
were at Callao on the I4th De- 
cember. The United States Ship- 
of-the-Line, North Carolina, bearing 
the broad pennant of Com. Ballard, 
sailed from the capes of Virginia, for 
the Pacific, on the 10th of January. 
Her Officers are, Henry EF. Bat- 
tarp, Esq., Commodore. Lieuten- 
ants—William C Nicholson, Thom- 
as O. Selfridge, William M. Glendy, 
A. G. Slaughter, C. H. Duryee, J. 
Noble, Harry Ingersoll, and T. A. 
Hunt. Fleet Surgceon—Wnm. Switt. 
Purser—Joseph Wilson. Chaplain— 
T. J. Harrison, Lieutenants of Ma- 
rines—A. H. Gillespie and D. C. 





Powers. Master—William Ward. 
Second Master—C.S. Boggs. Com- 


modore’s Secretary—H. Hobbs. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics—J.T. Hutson. 
“Passed Assistant Surgcons—I. Brink- 
erhoff and L. W. Minor. Assistant 
Surgeon—J.D. Miller. Passed Mid- 
shipmen—J. R. Sally, H. Walker, 
J.L. Henderson, William H. Brown, 
and C.F.MeIntosh. Midshipmen— 


F. E. Baker, R. P. Lovell, James S. 
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Biddle, J. L. Hannegan, A. Harrell, 
R. M. Bowland, T. B. Huger, Janes 
S. Ridgely, C. Deas, E. Higgins, E. 
W. Winder, F. Murray, C. Sinkler, 
W. B. Muse, T. L. Kinlock, J. 
Gould, M. Rush, J. Crossan, and 
W. Van Renseilaer. Midshipmen by 
Commodore's appointment—S. Mar- 
koe and A.McLaughlin. Captain's 
Clerk—J. Taylor. Boatsweain—Wil- 
liam Brady. Gunner—A. Stevenson. 
Carpenter—A. Jones. Sailmaker— 
T. J. Boyce. Passenger—Purser 8. 
Forrest, under orders to schooner 
Boxer. Capt. T. A. Linton has been 
ordered as commanding marine offi- 
cer, and will join the ,North Caroli- 
na inthe Pacific 


SPANISH CONSULATE. 


Cuarvestoys, Jan. 25, 1887. 

Notice to Mariners.—The old Light 
House at the harbor of St. Sebas- 
tian, situated on the top of the Moun- 
tain Yendo, was to have been re- 
moved to the side of the mountain 
Orgullo, which forms the eastern 
part of the pier of that harbor, and 
whereon is situated the Fort of the 
Mola. 

The new Light House lies in 43d. 
19m. 38s. of north Jatitude, and in 
4d. 17m. 57s. of east longitude from 
Cadiz; is distant about a mile east 
from the old one, and the top of it is 
at an elevation of 221 feet above the 
level of the sea. The light, which is 
stationary, ona clear night can be 
seen at a distance of upwards of fif- 
teen miles, and was to have been 
exhibited, for the first time, on the 
14th of September last. It will be 
continued from the 14th of Septem- 
ber to the 3d day of May in each 
year. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. PAR- 


OF THE NAVY. 


HONORABLE 
SONS, LATE 

In looking over the proceedings 

of the Legislature of Maine, as con- 
tained in the dugusta 4ge of Jan. 
Inth, we were gratified to perceive 
the honorable notice which was ta- 
ken of a townsman distinguished 
for professional science and skill, 














1837.] 


and for public services during the 
last war. We copy the following 
extract from the paper above named, 
knowing that it will gratify many 
of our readers.— Providence Morning 
Courier. 


In the House of Representatives, 
Monday, Jan. 16. 

* Mr. Holmes, of Alfred introduc- 
ed the following Order— 

Ordered. ‘That — bea Com- 
mittee with such as the Senate may 
join, toinquire into the expediency 
of authorizing the Governor to be- 
stow upon Doctor Usher Parsons 
some mark of the respect and grati- 
tude of this State for his valuable ser- 
vices in the ever memorable and glo- 
rious naval battle of Lake Erie, dur- 
ing the last war. 

Mr. Holmes then stated, in sub- 
stance, that Dr. Parsons was a native 
of the town he had the honor to re- 
present—that he himself had applied 
to the Secretary of the Navy for a 
commission for Dr. P. as Surgeon’s 
mate, which he obtained—that Dr. 
P. in obedience to the wants of the 
public service, repaired to Lake Erie, 
which was then a very sickly sta- 
tion—that about 100 of the men on 
board of the vessel to which he was 
ordered including two surgeons, 
were sick ;—thatin the battle which 
shortly followed, a large portion of 
the men on duty were wounded ; and 
the duty of affording surgical and 
medical aid to them devolved entire- 
ly upon Dr. P., who performed it 
with the utmost skill, fidelity, and 
success ;—that during the action Dr. 
P. was greatly exposed, so much so 
that in one instance, a patient was 
shot dead in his arms! 

Commodore Perry appreciated 
his services so highly that he subse- 
quently took him as surgeon in his 
cruise up the Mediterranean to chas- 
tise the Algerines, and since that 
time Dr. P. had been employed in 
the Navy, and performed well all 
the duties that devolved upon him. 

Mr. H. said, he knew Dr. P. to 
be a gentleman of the highest cha- 
racter and integrity, and he deemed 
it an honor to be the means of intro- 
ducing his character and services to 
the notice ot the Legislature. 

Mr. H. then read several testi- 
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monials to the skill and fidelity of 
Dr. P. 

He said that the victors upon 
Lake Erie (and Dr. P. among them) 
had received the thanks of Congress ; 
but it had been customary for the 
States also to bestow some tribute of 
respect upon those of their own citi- 
zens, Who had been thus honored by 
Congress. 

The order was then passed, and 
Messrs. Holmes of Alfred, Hunt of 
Gorham, Wells of Hallowell, Low- 
ell of East Machias, O’Brien of 
Warren, and Allen of Bangor, were 
appointed the Committee on the 
part of the House. 

In Senate — Tuesday, Jan. 17.— 
Order from the House, raising a 
Joint Select Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing 
the Governor to bestow upon Dr. 
Usher Parsons some mark of the 
gratitude of the State for his ser- 
vices in the naval battle of Lake 
Erie, was passed in concurrence, 
and the Senate joined on its part 
Messrs. T. Redman, Mildram and 
Edward Robinson. 





RECENT ORDERS AND CHANGES. 


Lieutenants—Alexander Slidell, to 
be first Lieutenant of the U.S. Ship 
Independence, fitting out at Boston, 
as Flag Ship of the Brazillian Squad- 
ron under Commodore John B. Ni- 
colson; and Stephen B. Wilson to the 
Receiving Ship at New-York. Sur- 
geon—Thomas Harris to the Naval 
Asylum; and Sailing Master—R. 8S. 
Tatem to the Receiving Ship, at Phil- 
adelphia. Passed Midshipman—H. 
French to the Receiving Ship at 
Boston. 


PROMOTIONS AND 
THE U. 


APPOINTMENTS IN 
8S. NAVY. 


Passed Midshipman—Timothy A. 
Hunt, Sylvanus W. Godon, and 
James 8. Palmer to be Lieutenants, 
from the 7th of December, 1836. .4s- 
sistant Surgeon—Jonathan D. Miller 
appointed to this office in the U. S. 
Navy from the (th of December, 
1236. Pursers—A. ¥.. Watson, to 
this office from the 31st of Aug. 
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Joseph Berrian, from the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and Samuel Forrest from the 
&th of October 1236. Vacy dgent— 
Benjamin D. Heriot, appointed for 
the port of Charleston, 8. C. from 
4th of October, 1236. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS, 

Charles R. Broom, promoted to be 
a M ior James McCiwley to be a 
and Jacob Zeilin to be a 


Captain 
the Marine 


First Lieutenant in 


Corps froin the 12th of Sept. 1236. 
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Henry B. Watson, appointed to be a 
Second Lieutenant trom the 5th of 
October; and George W. Walker 
to be a paymaster from the 7th of 
October, 1s3. 


MARRIAGE. 


At Brooklyn, (1. 1.) on the 15th 
uit., by the Rey. JS. Spencer, Mr 
James M. Seymour, to Miss Catua- 
RINE daughter of Dr. An- 
drew B. Cook, U. S. Navy, all of 
that city 


Cook. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1837. 
Made at the U.S. Naval Hospital,N. Y. Station. Com. C. G. Ringrery, Commander; Wa. Turk, Surgeon. Lon, 74° W. Lat.40°42 N. Var. 4° 96 W. 
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